(} Cents, 
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Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Tlere shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


—As You Like It. 
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DUNK CAVENS’ LUCK.—“It just struck me all at once that the old man was 
lying, and the longer I looked at him the more I thought so.” 
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MIXED BAG. 


By MONTEZUMA. 


NLIKE that famous duck hunter 
in New Jersey, who hunts ncthing 
but ducks—and invariably shoots them 
in the craw—I am not averse to a mixed 
bag. Neither do I worry much if the 
holes punched through its varied con- 
stituence vary in degree of angle or loca- 
tion. Like our old colored friend who 
said he shot his woodcocks “On the 
wing,Sah? Yessah! ’N on the haid-'n 
tail—’n laigs, too! Shoot’em ev’ywhar !” 
I am satisfied with my dead antelope be 
he shot running or standing, off-hand or 
from a rest, in the head, shoulders or 
paunch, so long as I save him useless 
pain and from being the piece de resistance 
of a wolf eat. 

These days I am just a plain, con- 
scienceless meat hunter, and everything 
goes! “A man has got a stomach and 
he lives by what he eats.” To those— 
the exalted elect of the guild of Nimrod 
—who are disposed to turn up their 
noses in contempt of my soulless declara- 
tion of my status, I wish only to remark 
that my bowels are full of compassion, in 
the proper season, as becomes a hunter- 
sportsman—but somehow, these cold 
winter nights I sleep better if they are 
full of venison! Our crop of mountain 
oysters was gathered early in the round- 
up, fish are non-come-at-able, vegetables 
don’t grow on the cow range, wages are 
down, and the price of dried apples is up, 


and I havn’t seen a maverick in two 
moons. So we mostly eat coffee and 
dough gods, and venison—when we can 
get it! 

“You mean drink coffee?’ Oh, do I! 
well if you ever try to drink cow-camp 
coffee it will be with the aid of a fork, or 
the handier flat of your knife. The aver- 
age “chuck rastler” builds it that way 
out here. He just dotes on his profici- 
ency in putting up solid grub! 

“But about that bag?” Well, I pre- 
mised that I liked things somewhat 
mixed, and I guess I’ve got ’em so. Yes- 
terday I went a-hunting. It was getting 
monotonous, the way that Texas night 
herder held fours, and having no further 
pecuniary interest in the game (or in my 
last summer’s wages, either, for that mat- 
ter) I elected to put temptation behind 
me—or rather under me, for my horse 
and saddle were my sole remaining 
assets—and go a-hunting. Somehow I 
have more luck when I play Ishmael’s 
game, and go it alone. A fellow always 
holds a full hand and has the drop. It’s 
different with Tex ! 

A half-mile below our camp there is 
an alkali lick, much resorted to by ante- 
lope. Although it was rather late in the 
day I decided to go there first, and a few 
minutes’ lope brought me to the crest of 
the rim rock overlooking the little swale 
in which it lay. One solitary old buck 
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alone was nosing about in the soft ooze, 
and when I overshot him about a foot (I 
was two hundred feet above him and the 
carbine flipped) he jumped worse than 
“Purty Ike” did when that brindle 
“‘dogie” caught him afoot in the corral 
last week, and came running straight up 
the hill towards me. When he got just 
under me he stopped, and looked around 
to see what was scaring him. Now, that 
carbine is like the Dutchman’s clock— 
you've got to get onto the combination. 
This time I held at his tail and the bullet 
hit a big boulder fifty feet behind him 
and a rod to the left. He swapped ends 
again and ran back to the lick. I broke 
up the ground under his feet the next 
time, and he snorted and cut a pigeon 
wing, and looked reproachfully at me 
and went away, despite my repeated in- 
vitations to stop. Funny how cranky it 
makes even an antelope to live alone. 
There is no sociability at all about a 
hermit! Take old Bill Doolin, that lived 
all by himself in a dugout over on the 
Picketwire, and got so mean he hated 
himself and went to sleep herding—but 
there! I ain't no Rudyard Kipling, and 
the camp is out of meat. 

Darned if there ain’t that old buck 
antelope on the ridge top yonder, bunging 
his eyes out trying to count how many 
shells I’ve got left in my belt! He ain’t 
more than six hundred yards away, and 
I am just as liable to hit him as I was to 
miss him at a hundred. So here goes! 
So does he. 

Well, I’m going that way, anyhow, 
and maybe I can see him again and have 
some more fun with him. It is Tex. 
carbine and shells, anyhow, and he can 
stand it. Tex. is great on the stand, any- 
way! He mostly stands pat. When I 
get on top the ridge, I almost fall off my 
horse. Twenty feet away lays the old 
buck, with a hole in his chest big enough 
to stick the carbine muzzle in, and when 
I dress him I find the bullet flattened out 
like an old-fashioned copper cent. In 
ten minutes’ looking I find the stone it 
glanced off of, some fifty feet below him. 
It was a pretty good shot, considering, 
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and yes—it must be nearer eight hundred 
yards than six! I'll just pace it off for 
ia Fe fe. 
Well, I got meat, anyway. Not a bad 
old gun—these Winchester pumps! All 
a fellow’s got to do is hold them right. 

We've all been there sometime, brother 
sportsmen, eh? Well, he’s dead safe here 
for a white. Coyotes won’t touch him 
before dark, and the day is young. On 
the next ridge mesa I find a flock of sage 
hens. Aiming at the one nearest me I 
cut the head off a young pullet twenty 
steps ahead and to the right! Never 
mind—it’s a good bird to take back to 
camp, and is soon hung up to my hind 
jockey. There is nothing like being 
acquainted with*your gun. I am getting 
there in good shape. 

A mile further on I find a coyote—or 
rather he finds me. I had dismounted 
to fix my stirrup, and he came trotting 
up a little gully not twenty feet away 
I cut loose at him without taking aim at 
all and hanged if I did not shoot his eye 
out! Believe I'll trade Tex. out of that 
gun!! Throwing the coyote up on a 
sage bush where I can find him again, I 
make a short cut over to French Pete’s 
camp on the river. I don’t find him in 
camp and his saddle is gone, so I light 
a fire and cook me some sow bosom and 
bread, and open a can of peaches. Then 
I make a tobacco smoke, and go over to 
see what dark spots those are on the air- 
hole, opposite the corral. Geese! I 
poke the carbine through the bars, press 
the butt solidly to my shoulder, and 
reaching under the bar get a firm hold 
on the barrel, on the other side. By 
pulling down hard I am able to hold her 
pretty solid, and aiming at the water just 
under the nearest goose, and waiting till 
two of them get in line, I pull the trigger. 

“By Gar!” says a voice behind me, 
when I gather myself up, ‘‘ dose vas one 
magnifique schut! You keel him bote!” 

It was so! Two geese lay limp on the 
black pool, and after a dozen or two 
throws with my rope I have them out 
on shore. One is shot directly through 
the neck, and the other is decapitated as 
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nicely as though done with an axe. I’m 
going to put up my rope and spurs 
against that gun to-night! Ten beans 
and a clean deck!! 

Frenchy won't have the geese, as he 
is going to ride every day for the next 
week, so I tie them on to the saddle with 
the sage hen, and head back towards 
camp. Coming up through a little cafion 
I see a large eagle sitting on a point, and 
he lets me ride directly under him; I hold 
for the centre of his body and ata 
distance of less than thirty feet I cut 
his tail off! Well, an eagle is 
a mighty hard bird to kill any- 
how, and he was just 
flapping his wings when 
I pulled. It’s not every 
fellow could cut 
the tail off a flying 
eagle, with a rifle, 
and then, they aint 
good to eat, either! 

I stick the sev- 
ered plumes in the 
band of my 
hat, proudly, 
and take my 
way to where 


up before the cook tent, out comes Tex. 
and he makes a great pretence of exam- 
ining the location of the shot holes in 
the game. 

“How does she shoot?” he queries, 
and for answer I 
point out a jack 
rabbit hopping 
away from our feed- 
rack, and mildly 
insinuate—“Try 
her and see!” 

The rabbit sits up 
some three hundred 
yards away, and 
Tex. with profess- 
ional formality, gets 
down on his knee, 
squints prolongedly 
over the short bar- 
rel, takes the gun 
down again and 
critically inspects 
the sights, puts it 
up once more and 
pulls the trigger. 
Before he has gath- 
ered himself up a 
passing rider brings 


I left the coy- [By courtesy Lanp or SUNSHINE Magazine] the dead jack in, 
ote. I soon oo eee and to our awe and 


have him tied 

to the tail of my horse, and anon swing 
the antelope up behind my cantle. The 
bronc’ objects a little, but we reach camp 
all right, picking up five rabbits as we go. 
These are easy, as I have to check the 
horse up to avoid riding over them, and 
at a distance of from ten to twelve feet I 
get the head every time. Just as I run 


my unbounded ad- 
miration Tex. pokes his red fore-finger 
into a huge rent in its throat—about the 
size and of the same nature as that in 
my antelope—and then gravely peering 
down the furry and almost obstructed 
tube, says: 
“Shoots just a trifle low. D—— if I 
don’t think she’s leaded !” 


THE MOUNTAIN. 


EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 


Ah, last month thy head was brown, as are the flowing locks of love, 

In the bright blue sky I watch’d thee towering, giant-like above. 

Now thy summit, white and hoary, glitters all with silver snow, 

Which the stormy night hath shaken from its robes upon thy brow; 

And I know that youth and age are bound with such mysterious meaning, 
As the months are link’d together, one short dream but intervening; 


Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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LUCK.* 


The Autobiography of an Arkansan. 


Edited by S. D. BARNES. 


CHAPTER XI.—In which Dunk Finds His Father. 


HE “Hard Cash,” Captain Ed. 
Postal, was running light down the 
river, for at that season of the year there 
wasn’t any cotton or other product to 
carry to market, and so the boats could 
only get loads one way. There was 
about a dozen passengers on board; and 
there was a few head of cattle penned up 
on deck, and some timberman was send- 
ing down a few square-hewed walnut 
logs. That was our whole lading; and 
if the down trip brought the owners fifty 
dollars I’m losing my guess. 

The captain had heard of me in some 
way, and pretty soon he came around 
and wanted to know all about the Blythe- 
wood shooting scrape. I give it to him 
as straight as I could, leaving Miss Drex- 
el’s part of it out. Then there come 
along a Monroe County planter, who had 
been with the Colonel in the War, and I 
had to tell it again: and by the time I 
got through with the second hitch every 
body on the boat knew more about the 
business than I did. 

We tied up at Devall’s Bluff to take 
on some movers and their house plunder, 
and while the mate was hustling up the 
nigger roustabouts one of them give him 
back talk, and he dropped him cold as a 
wedge with a handstick. Some Northern 
visitors was in town, and had come down 
to the landing to see the boat, and they 
acted like the lick hurt them worse than 
it did the nigger. They allowed Southern 
folks were built without hearts, and all 
such stuff as that; and then I see a chap 
who had come down the river with us, 
talking fast and pointing towards me. 

“‘Jes’ think about it,” says he, “he’s 
only a boy, but the other night he killed 
three men, and shot a woman. I heered 
him tell the captain about it.” 





“Jim,” says I, turning to one of the 
niggers, “run aboard an’ tell Capt. Pos- 
tal ter send me my rifle. I b’lieve these 
d people are talkin’ about me. 

And then you ought to have seen them 
scatter out. 

The Monroe County man, who said 
his name was Johnson, seemed to take a 
great shine to me, and kept at me all the 
way down the river to stop off at his 
place near Indian Bay, and see if we 
couldn’t patch up a trade of some kind. 
He was opening up a little farm two or 
three miles from his main plantation, and 
wanted me to camp on it and work four 
or five niggers for him. I finally told 
him I reckoned I'd take the job, but that 
I had to go on to Helena first, for I had 
a father over there that I hadn’t seen for 
several years, and I wanted tolook him up. 

“Cavens?” says he: “Let me see. I 
orter know mighty nigh ev’rybody around 
Helena, but I kaint place anyone of that 
name ter save me. Say. It kaint be ol’ 
John Cavens, ther b’arhunter, over on 
Big Creek, kin it?” 

“T reckon it kin,” says I: for Mam 
Sturges had once told me I had my 
daddy’s name right straight through. 
“Ef it’s John Henry Cavens, I reckon 
it’s ther man I’m arter.” 

“Now I think of it, it zs John Henry,” 
says Johnson. “I made out a warrant 
fer him once, when I was justice, fer cow- 
stealin’, but we couldn’t git a case agin 
him. He lives about ten miles east of 
me, an’ you kin jes’ take a hoss an’ ride 
over.” 

I found that Johnson was pretty well 
fixed as far as living went, and he had 
his plantation in good shape generally. 
He had a big, white, two-story house 
right on the bank of a bayou, and as. 


* This unique story of Southwestern life began in the August Sports AFrELD.—Ed 
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there was only him and his wife and two 
girls, they made room for me without a 
bit of trouble. There was a lot of hound 
pups in the yard, and Bulger was in the 
middle of a fight in three seconds; but 
he fanned out the whole shooting match 
before you hardly knowed it, and after 
that there wasn’t any more trouble. I 
wanted to get a horse and go right on 
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and the pistol the Colonel give me the 
night of the big fight was tucked away 
in my boot leg. I had heard that the 
Big Creek country had a bad reputation, 
and was dubious that some of the gang 
might crawl me before they found that I 
was a regular naturalized citizen by right 
of birth. Arkansaw people are all right 
if you understand them, and I have lived 





‘*T allus hate ter quit fishin’ when thar bitin’; but then, a quarter’s a quarter these hard 


times. 


out to the old man’s, but Johnson had a 
whole lot of things to show me first, and 
in the outcome it was a couple of days 
before I got ready to start. 

When I finally pulled out I was riding 
the best horse on the plantation, and had 
put on a blue flannel shirt and my best 
suit, and was feeling pretty natty. I had 
left Bulger tied up in the yard, but I had 
my rifle laying across my saddle horn, 


Say, stranger, hev ye got any store terbacker ?”’ 


in the State all my life without getting 
into any serious trouble; but I reckon 
that is because I have always kept my 
eyes open and was never in the habit of 
taking chances. 

Old John Cavens seemed to be a noted 
character in his own region, for every- 
body I spoke to knew him and could 
tell me where he lived. The last man I 
asked was an old greyheaded, rabshack- 
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ling sort of a fellow whom I found out 
on a drift in the creek, fishing. 

“Ol John?” says he, “Yas, I know 
"im; but I don’t reckon I cud put ye on 
ther road so ye cud fin’ ’is place. Ef ye 
did fin’ it, ’e ain’t ter home. Now I come 
ter think erbout it, ’e’s moved. ’E went 
away yes'd’y, stock an’ bar’l.” 

It just struck me all at once that the 
old man was lying, and the longer I 
looked at him the more I thought so. 

“Look a-here,” says I, “I don’t keer 
whuther I find ol’ Cavens or not, but I 
want ter see whar he used ter live. Ef 
you'll come along and show me ther way, 
I'll give ye a quarter.” 

The old man looked down at his float, 
and I could see he was studying power- 
fully. Pretty soon he wound up his line 
and come out to the road. 

“T allus hate ter quit fishin’ when thar 
bitin’; but then a quarter’s a quarter 
these hard times. Say, stranger, hev ye 
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got enny store terbacker in yer clothes ?” 
I give him about an ounce of navy and 

he put it all in his mouth at once. 
“Stranger,” says he, “What mout ye 


call yerself ?” 

‘Pap Sturges used ter call me Dunk,” 
says I, “but I reckon my name’s John 
Henry.” For by that time I had got the 
old man sized up pretty near right, and 
knew that my hunt was about over. 

His bushy eyebrows come up a little 
when I spoke, and he shifted his weight 
onto the other foot and wiped his mus- 
tache with the back of his hand. 

“Dunk,” says he, just as natural as 
you please, “I reckon you'd better give 
me ther res’ of thar terbacker. Yer a 
heap tew young ter be a-chawin’, enny- 
how; an’ ther ol’ ’oman’ll take it away 
frum ye ef I don’t.” 

“TI reckon I buy my own terbacker, 
an’ I'll chaw it when I please,” says I; 
“My bad habits haint worried you but 
mighty little fer the past fifteen or sixteen 
years, an’ it’s tew late ter lose any sleep 
over ’em now. But yer want ter be 
leadin’ out ef ye aim ter git that quarter. 
I’ve come ter stay a week with ye’, an’ I 
allow it’s gittin’ along towards dinner 
time.” 


hills. 
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At that he poked off along down the 
creek, and I followed after, leading my 
horse. I was naturally feeling sorter 
blue around the gills, for I had banked 
a heap on getting with my own folks 
some day, and the old man wasn’t pan- 
ning out any ways near like I had ex- 
pected. I hadn’t looked to find him a 
rich banker, or the governor of the State, 
but it seemed tough that he couldn’t turn 
out to be an ordinarily decent white man, 
with good clothes and plenty of chewing 
tobacco. I was too mad to talk much; 
but after a while I managed to ask one 
question. 

“TI guess you’re my daddy, all right 
enough ?” 

“I reckon—’ef Pap Sturges raised ye. 
I give ye tew ’im when yer mammy died.” 

That settled it; and we kept right on 
without any more talking. The paternal 
mansion was a one-room log house in 
the middle of a five acre clearing, and 
there was cotton and tobacco growing 
right up to the door. Seven or eight 
children of different sizes were hanging 
around the gate when we come up, and 
the old man told them that I was Dunk 
—their big brother; and then they 
crowded around and looked at me like I 
was a varmint. 

My step-mother was a little black-eyed 
woman, about thirty-five years old, who 
appeared like she might have been pretty 
once, before she lost all her front teeth 
and good looks. She didn’t seem to take 
to me much at first; but after dinner we 
set down in the chimney corner and had 
a smoke, and I give her a silk handker- 
chief, and a brass ring with a big red set 
in it, and from that time on she was as 
good as pie. 

It seemed, from what I could learn, 
that pap had never been able to get a 
start in the world after his first wife died, 
and he had sold his old place up in the 
He said he hadn’t been in the habit 
of spending his money foolish like, and 
he had always done well at cotton pick- 
ing and trapping, but he had moved 
around a good deal, and every move he 
made had been for the worse. He never 
seemed to have lived three years in the 
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same place, and as he told me about his 
wanderings I could see that I had started 
out to follow the same road, and I made 
up my mind right there that I had to 
change my way of living if I wanted to 
amount to anything in my old age. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Affairs of Love and Business. 


I hired to Johnson at twenty dollars a 
month—considerably less than half my 
salary with the Colonel—and began to 
lay by a little money from the very first. 
I reckon I worked as hard as any nigger 
on the place, and I kept busy from day- 
light till dark, six days in the week. I 
was dead crazy to get something ahead 
for a rainy day, and whenever there came 
a longing to take my rifle and go into 
the woods for a week, I would shut my 
eyes and imagine myself an old man 
fishing for cypress cats and begging to- 
bacco. And then I would go to work 
again, harder than ever. 

After the second year I worked John- 
son’s little place on shares, and, while I 
risked the chance of poor crops, this plan 
gave me better money for my labor. I 
tended the same land for three years, and 
if it hadn’t been for Maude Johnson and 
Jed Crawford I would probably be 
scratching away in the same old field to 
this very minute. 

I believe I have mentioned before that 
Johnson had two girls, and no other 
children. Lena, the youngest, was a 
puny sort of a girl; always having chills, 
and always so cross that her own folks 
were afraid to speak to her. But Maude 
was just the other way; tall, healthy and 
full of fun, and a regular beauty. She 
was about two years younger than I 
was, and for a long time we were great 
friends, always together when I wasn’t 
busy, and generally spending our Sun- 
days after church time paddling around 
over the bayou in‘an old dugout. As 
she grew older, however, some of the 
young fellows living in the neighborhood 
got in the habit of hanging around John- 
son’s a good deal, and I made up my 
mind I wasn’t needed any longer. After 
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that I usually found other ways of occu- 
pying my spare time, and if Maude 
missed my company she never let on 
worth a cent. 

Pretty near everybody I heard speak- 
ing about it, allowed that Maude and Jed 
Crawford would make a match sooner or 
later, and I was sorter glad to think they 
would, for Joe was a good friend of mine, 
and I thought the two of them would 
make a pretty fair team. Jed Crawford 
was a young fellow who had started a 
saw-mill on the head of Big Creek, and 
as he was a good business man and as. 
smart as a fox-squirrel, it looked like he 
had a cinch on making a fortune in a 
very few years. He had often stopped 
and chatted with me about his plans, and 
after he got in the notion of going to 
Johnson’s every Sunday, he would gen- 
erally get back to my place about dark, 
and stay over with me till Monday 
morning. 

At the time I am now speaking of I 
had been with Johnson something over 
five years; and I owned a good horse, 
had about seven hundred dollars in the 
bank at Clarendon, wore store clothes 
every day, shaved regularly, and con- 
sidered myself a pretty fair sort of a man. 
For quite a while I had been growing 
dissatisfied with farming, for I thought I 
now had capital enough to launch out 
into something of a more genteel nature, 
and every time I got jerked over the 
plow handles by striking a grub, or my 
back ached from picking cotton, I would 
think seriously of quitting the business. 
altogether for something easier. 

I suppose Jed had discovered in some 
way that I was discontented, but he never 
let on that he knew it until after I had 
marketed my cotton, and was foot-loose: 
to pitch another crop or not, just as I 
pleased. Then, one Sunday, he come 
along back from Johnson’s rather earlier 
than common, and before he got off his. 
horse he told me he wanted to borrow 
some money. He said there was two. 
hundred acres of timber land he wanted 
to buy at a dollar an acre, and that he 
wanted four hundred dollars to invest im 
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new machinery; and he said that if I 
didn’t want to lend him the money, he 
would sell me a half interest in his busi- 
ness. I asked him to get down and stay 
for supper; and after 1 had thought the 
matter over I made him a proposition 
and he accepted it. 

The facts of the case were that I didn’t 
think I would fancy the saw-milling 
business, but at the same time I was 
anxious to invest my money in some- 
thing, and wasn’t particular what it was, 
so that it was safe. Jed said he would 
pay fifteen per cent for a short loan ; and 
so I told him I would loan him the four 
hundred dollars and take a mortgage on 
the mill, and as for the timber land, I 

. would buy that myself, cut the logs, and 
sell them to him by the thousand. 

We fixed up the terms of the deal that 
night, and was to meet at Clarendon on 
Tuesday to draw up the papers. I noticed 
that Jed seemed anxious to get the busi- 
ness over, but I allowed he was only in 
a hurry to get in his new machinery and 
commence running out more lumber, 
and I was glad to see him feeling that 
way about it. I knew that I had done a 
good stroke of business and was willing 
that the other fellow should profit by the 
trade as well. But, if we had only known 
it, one of us was going to come out loser. 

In the morning, after Jed had gone on 
to the mill, I rode over to Johnson's to 
notify him of my change of plans and 
turn over my land to him. I believed 
that he would be surprised, and would 
do all he could to keep me another year, 
and I felt real tickled when I found he 
was away from home and that I wouldn't 
have to take my lecture till later on. I 
left word with Mrs. Johnson for her hus- 
band, and was untying my horse at the 
gate, when Maude followed me out and 
I could see she had something to say. 

“And so you don’t aim to stay with 
us another year,” she says: ‘‘ What’s the 
matter, Dunk? Don’t the land suit you?” 

“It’s the best in the country, Maude,” 
says I. 

“Well, then, it looks like you’d want to 
stay on it. I know how it is, Dunk. 
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You've bin workin’ too hard, an’ stayin’ 
over there too much by yourself. I think 
you're wrong to get discouraged when 
you've been doin’ so well. An’ I don’t 
half like this trade with Crawford. You've 
got a poor eye to your own interests, 
Dunk; and you stay away from the 
friends who would be glad to advise you. 
Was it one or two months ago that you 
were here last ?” 

“Six weeks ago Sunday. But don’t 
try to let on that you missed me. [I'll 
gamble you’ve had company every day. 
Jed Crawford is here twice a week, to my 
certain knowin’.” 

Maude came just a little bit closer to 
my side but kept her eyes on the ground. 

“He was here yesterday, but he won’t 
come no more.” 

‘Did he go of his own free will ?” 

She looked up then, with her eyes 
shining like stars. 

‘‘He asked me to marry him, and I 
told himno. We understand one another . 
now—me an’ Jed. People always under- 
stand each other when they talk out 
plain. And now, Dunk, I want to know 
why you are leaving us?” 

“T’m tired of workin’ land on sheers.” 

“Buy the farm you’re on—I know 
father will sell it to you—and then what 
you raise is your own.” 

“T haven’t half money enough to buy 
ther farm an’ stock it; an’, besides I’m 
tired of livin’ like I’ve bin. Batchelder’s 
hall aint so funny, as a reg'lar thing.” 

She blushed a little at that, but she 
held up her head bravely and looked me 
square in the eyes. 

‘‘Dunk,” says she, “are you a bigger 
coward than Jed Crawford ?” 

And then she left me, and walked 
back towards the house, going slow like, 
as though she expected me to follow; 
but I didn’t. I felt as stupid as a mule 
with the blind staggers, and I couldn’t 
have thought of a word to say to save 
my life. I liked Maude Johnson better 
than any woman I had ever known, and 
had often thought she would make some 
man a good wife; but I had never dreampt 
of the possibility of love between us two. 
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I was wonder-struck to think 
that she could prefer me to Jed 
‘Crawford, or had ever thought 
of me at all in that way. 

Instead of going home I rode 
-on to Clarendon, thinking that 
‘Crawford would be likely to go 
to town that day and spend the 
night at a hotel. Sure enough, 
he was there, and by hurrying 
up we got through with our 
business that afternoon. I drew 
six hundred dollars from 
the bank, bought the 
timber land from its 
owner—a merchant in 
‘Clarendon—gave four 
hundred dollars to Craw- 
ford, and the deed and 
mortgage were duly 
drawn and deposited for 
record. That night 
Johnson rode up to my 
hotel and called me to 
the door. 

“T’ve rode hard ter git 
here,” says he; “I only 
got news of your trade 
tew hours ago. For ther 
Lord’s sake, don’t give 
Jed Crawford a dollar. 

He’s playin’ ye fer a 
sucker, Thar’s a mor’- 

gage on his blamed ol’ mill already; an’ 
I hear he got notice of foreclosure las’ 
Sat’day.” 

Revolver in hand, I went up the stairs 
three steps at a time and burst into Craw- 
ford’s room. It was empty. His horse 
had gone from the livery stable. He had 
taken my money and skipped. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
A Long Chase and Its Ending. 


Crawford had taken his horse from 
the stable at nine o’clock and it was then 
twelve. He had three hours the start, 
and we hadn’t the least idea which way 
he had gone. By enquiring at the depot 
we learned that no train had gone out in 
that time; but we telegraphed his des- 
cription both ways, and to towns on 
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** Lucy,’’? says I, ‘‘I’ve come fer my kiss; but I reckon 
it haint mine by rights.”’ 


other lines of road. While I was doing 
this, Johnson rode down to the ferry and 
come back before long with good news. 
Crawford had crossed, and had taken the 
road towards Devall’s Bluff. 

After that we had easy sailing. It 
had rained a little early in the night; 
there were no other fresh tracks on the 
road, and in the bright moonlight we 
could have followed at a gallop if we had 
liked. But we could see that Jed had 
travelled slowly, and we thought best to 
do the same. If we overtook him before 
morning he might give us the slip, and 
we didn’t aim to give him a chance. 

I was riding my own horse, while 
Johnson had hired a fresh mount at the 
livery stable, and we were both good for 
a twenty-four hour ride if we couldn’t 
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run our game down before. And so we 
kept on ail night, and, just as the chick- 
ens were crowing for the day, rode in to 
Devall’s Bluff. It was too early for many 
folks to be stirring, but there was one 
saloon open, and on stopping there to 
get a drink, we learned that Crawford 
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had done the same thing a half-hour. 


before. 

An hour later we sighted him; but he 
saw us at the same minute, and the chase 
then commenced ‘in earnest. We were 
on the open prairie; the roads were good 
and firm, and the trifle of dampness on 
the surface only made the going better 
for our stock. Crawford was a good 
quarter of a mile ahead, so that shooting 
was out of the question, and the only 
chance for us lay in clean, straight run- 
ning. For the first five or six miles I 
dont think we gained an inch; but after 
we struck the stumpy, grubby timber 
roads our horses out-travelled his, and 
I began pulling a little ahead of Johnson 
as well. Pretty soon Crawford swung 
around in his saddle and commenced 
cutting down on me with his revolver, 
but of course he couldn’t do any good 
at that sort of shooting, and it was just 
throwing his lead away. When we 
crossed the Wattensaw bridge, I had 
crawled up within easy pistol shot, and 
Johnson was a hundred yards behind me, 
but whipping and spurring like blazes to 
catch up. 

A couple of miles north of the creek, 
Jed turned off on a little neighborhood 
road, as if aiming to dodge me; but it 
was a losing move for him, for pretty 
soon he struck a lane between two fields, 
aud there were so many cattle standing 
around in it that he could hardly run 
through them. About that time, he tried 
me with a couple more shots, and I guess 
that emptied his pistol, for he threw it 
down savage like and commenced whip- 
ping his horse with his hat. There was 
a house not far ahead, and as Crawford 
was passing the gate a man run out and 
grabbed at his bridle, and the horse 
swerved and fell. Then he scrambled 
to his feet again, but Crawford only raised 
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on his elbow and laughed at me as I 
rode up. I dismounted, pulled my revol- 
ver, and walked forward. I knew that a 
little group of people had come out from 
the house, but I never gave them a glance, 
and none of them had spoken a word. 

“Jed,” says I; “ You stole my money, 
and I am going ter kill ye.” 

He knew I meant every word of it, but 
he never flinched. 

“T’m half dead now, Dunk,” says he, 
“an’ I don’t keer how quick you finish 
ther job. But killin’ me won‘t bring yer 
money back. I slung that in ther bresh 
back yander. Mor’n that—ef you kill 
me in this way, you’re a murderer; and 
that’ll cook yer goose with Maude 
Johnson. Ef you pull the trigger on me 
you'll lose her, sure.” 

“I owe ye six shots an’ I’m goin’ ter 
pay ye with one,” says I, betwixt my 
teeth. “As fer Maude Johnson, she 
haint mine ter lose, an’ never would be 
ef I let ye live a thousan’ years. Jed 
Crawford, you infernal thief, hyar goes 
fer yer black heart.” 

I was crazy mad, blind, staring crazy. 
But as I swung the revolver forward, 
some one caught my hand, and the next 
minute I felt two soft arms wind them- 
selves around my neck. “Dunk,” says 
a voice in my ear, “You promised to 
come back an’ kiss me goodbye—an’ 
you never come.” 

It was Lucy—not the baby girl I used 
to know, but a great tall woman, whose 
brown curls come up to my shoulders. 
But the dear blue eyes and sweet voice 
were the same, and as I looked down 
into her face, so close to my own, a big 
rush of tears suddenly blinded me; the 
pistol dropped from my hand, and I com- 
menced sobbing likea whipped child. And 
it seemed that they were all trying to hug 
me at once—Bill, Sally, Dandy and the 
twins—but through it all, Lucy clung to 
my hand as though she knew that only 
her touch could save me from crime. 

Then Johnson rode up, with his horse 
in a lather of foam, and seemed wonder- 
struck to find Crawford still alive, and to. 
learn that I aimed to let him free. But, 
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under the circumstances, there was noth- 
ing else for me to do. And in time, I 
I was paid for my generosity; for as 
soon as Jed could mount his horse, he 
went back and found my money—every 
cent of it—and gave it back of his own 
free will. But this is getting ahead of 
my story. 

After Crawford had been carried in the 
house, and Johnson had grown tired of 
scotching around and given in that I had 
taken the only proper course for a gentle- 
man, I found my way to the kitchen where 
my little girl friend was up to her elbows 
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in biscuit dough, getting things ready 
for dinner. 

“Lucy,” says I,“‘I’ve come fer my 
kiss: but I reckon it hain’t mine by rights, 
fer thar’s no more ‘goodbye’ in the 
question—unless you want me to go. 
Now, little girl: Is the kiss ter be mine 
—or not?” 

An she just come to me, with her arms 
all flour, and gathered me tight around 
the neck. 

“Dunk,” says she, with a sob, “I’ve 
bin waitin’ fer ye five long years.” 

Bald Knob, Arkansaw. 


KID’S KINDNESS. 


A Soldier’s 


Tale. 


By T. BOLDEN STEWARD. 


T was only a few days after pay day 
and a small. group of old soldiers sat 
around the comfortable Rock Island 
stove, recounting in turn their experi- 
ences in the Indian country. When 
Chicken Sam’s turn came he told this 
story about Apache Kid, that notorious 
Indian outlaw: 

In ’85, when Sheriff O’Neill was con- 
ducting the Kid and five other murderous 
Indians to the scaffold, Kid crept up 
behind the sheriff, and, disarming him, 
compelled O'Neill, at the point of a rifle, 
to unshackle himself and comrades. He 
then shot the sheriff, and throwing his 
body into a wagon told the frightened 
Mexican, who was driving, to carry it 
into Globe, N. M., and tell the citizens 
what he had done. 

The telegraph line running out of Fort 
Bayard, New Mexico, was broken in 
several places, and, although the Kid was 
known to be in the‘Mountains near by, 
a detachment of only five men—a cor- 
poral and four privates—was sent out 
to repair it. While one of the men was 
busily engaged in splicing the line, his 


horse strayed off, and he immediately set 
out to find him. He was more than 
eight miles from the camp, and could 
not walk that distance before night came 
on, when, because of the hostile Indians, 
it was dangerous to be out on the plain 
alone. 

While carelessly going along, follow- 
ing the very plain trail of his horse, he 
came upon a tall, dark Indian, dressed 
in a full buckskin suit, and decorated 
with war paints and beads of various 
colors. By his side, leaning against a 
tree and within easy reach, was his trusty 
rifle. When the soldier saw him, he 
attempted to spring back into the bushes, 
as he had neither rifle, pistol, nor knife 
with which to defend himself. But the 
hostile made signs to the soldier, indicat- 
ing that he wished him to come and sit 
down. The soldier came forward and 
sat on a fallen tree, and the Indian said: 

“Where go?” 

“Looking for my horse,” was the 
reply. 

“Uh, got ca’tridge ?” 
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“Yes,” said the frightened soldier, 
pointing to his well-filled belt. 

“‘Where gun ?” 

“In camp.” 

“Uh, heap Injin down dere. You go 
look cayuse, dey kill you. Me holler, 
call Injin ’way, den you go look cayuse. 
Come back; me talk big talk.” 


He called loudly and the soldier went 


and found his horse quietly grazing with 
a herd of “cayuses.” He came back 
without being molested to where the 
Indian was, who said: 

“ Got cig’rette ?” 

“To.” 

“Gim’ cig’rette.” 

The cavalryman took out his box of 
cigarettes, and gave him one. 

“You know me?” asked the Indian, 
after he had lighted the cigarette. 

“No.” 

“Uh, you no know me?” 

ee 

“Me know you. You ’long ‘I’ com- 
‘ny. Yeh, me know you. Me Kid.” 

The soldier shook; his eyes started, 
and he moved uneasily. He was in the 
power of the murderous Apache Kid. 
He knew that Kid was revengeful and 
treacherous, and he expected to be killed 
atany moment. But Kid, utterly indiffer- 
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ent to the soldier's discomfiture, con- 
tinued: 

“Yeh, me Kid. Me First Serg’ Injin 
comp’ny. Yeh, me Kid. Me Apache 
Kid. You go tell man to talk far wid 
tick-tick; * tell Apache Kid out here. 
Goo’-by.” 

“Hey!” he said, as the soldier started 
away, ‘me kill you, me want. You prison 
me, me no want kill you. You heap goo’ 
buffalo soldier; you no try ketch Kid 
gen.” 

Once more he started off, but this 
time Kid allowed him to go. Had he 
wished he could have killed the soldier, 
and, according to the Indian custom, 
been justified; for this same soldier had 
taken him prisoner, and he had only got 
away by killing five men and endangering 
his own life. Yet now he permitted his 
former captor to leave unharmed, and 
even told him to notify the post. 

The corporal in charge of the detach- 
ment telegraphed to Fort Bayard «that 
Kid was near, and, before long, four 
regiments of infantry and two of cavalry, 
were out chasing the blood-thirsty Apa- 
che Kid and his band of seventy-two 
brave Indian warriors. 

Fort Missoula, Montana. 

*Telegraph. 


WOODS AND WATERS OF MAINE. 


Far in sunset’s mellow glory, far in day break’s rosy bloom, 
Fring’d by ocean’s stormy surges, belted in by woods of gloom, 
Stretch thy sandy, rocky borders, smile thy shores in hill and plain, 
Flower-embroidered, ocean-girdled, green fair shores of Maine. 


Rivers of surpassing beauty from thy hemlock uplands flow ; 
Androscoggin and Penobscot, Saco chilled with mountain snow. 
These from many a darkling ravine, as o’er mossy rocks they leap, 
Sparkling bear their ice-cold tributes to the surges of the deep. 


* * * 


* * 


Moosehead Lake in girdling forest spreads afar its azure breast, 
Lonely, solitary, silent, slumbering in the drowsy rest; 

Silent, save when o’er the waters, fring’d with pine tree and with fir, 
Roars the thrashing winter tempest, or the summer breezes stir. 


—Isaac McLellan in ‘‘ Haunts of Wild Game.” 

















JOHN CHENEY. 


The Famous Adirondack Hunter and Guide. 


By REV. E 





tte th FIRST heard of 
a =~} John Cheney, the 
“~ Adirondack 
hunter and guide, 
Zin 1850, when a 
y college student. 
Several of my fel- 
low-students— 
among them John 
Jay Knox, for many years U. S. Comp- 
troller of Currency—had spent their vaca- 
tion in the woods with him, and came 
back full of enthusiastic admiration for 
him. 

An ideal picture of the famous hunter 
was framed in my boyish fancy and hung 
in my heart, where for years it was de- 
voutly worshipped. There was just the 
vague hope that some day I might see 
him, and listen to his wonderful stories 
and adventures. The years rolled by, 
with their varied experiences of study 
and travel, and adventures in other lands, 
until the dream of my boyhood had been 
crowded into an obscure corner of mem- 
ory, along with many other curious de- 
signs and half-made promises of youth. 

I was living quietly and leisurely in 
my vine-clad parsonage, when a letter 
came from a friend inviting me to join a 
party for a fortnight’s sojourn in the 
North Woods of New York. I accepted 
the invitation, without once thinking of 
John Cheney—still less expecting to 
meet him. In fact, I did not give much 


thought to what was before me, as I had 
no preparations to make, except to pro- 
vide for the care of them I left behind. 

After I joined the party on the road, 
I first learned that we were to spend our 
first night in the woods at John Cheney’s 
house. 


Several of the party had been 
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there before, and spoke of the old guide 
as “John” or “Old John.” They all 
seemed to be anticipating much pleasure 
in being at his house and in seeing him 
again. 

I sat and listened as in a dream, while 
the picture cast in my mind long years 
before grew more and more distinct, and 
the desire I had once felt so strongly be- 
gan to pulsate and boil within me in the 
anticipation of its approaching fulfillment. 

After a long drive over a very rough 
road through the woods, the ponderous 
wheels of our long-bodied buck-board, 
bending under its weight of more than 
a ton, rolled up the sloping bank in front 
of a small white house and stopped— 
with that dull, sagging see-saw motion 
which indicates that the end of the jour- 
ney is reached; and passengers, driver, 
horses and coach-wheels all seem to 
unite in saying: “ Praise the Lord.” 

The kitchen door was opened, and a 
female head thrust out and as quickly 
jerked in. Then a grey-haired old man 
came out, and gave several of the party 
a cordial though quiet greeting. The 
old black and tan hound followed his 
master out and joined in the greeting, 
with both tongue and tail. 

The ideal John Cheney, hunter and 
guide of twenty-five years before, was a 
large, rough, bearded man—fierce and 
black-eyed. The real John Cheney, of 
1875, with whom I then shook hands, 
was a slender man of medium height, 
with a smooth face, pale blue eyes and 
a quiet manner—gentle of speech and 
modest in bearing. 

Although weighing only about 130 
pounds, he was said to be able to carry 
a heavier pack than much larger men. 
His body and limbs were round and 
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symmetrical, his cords and sinews were 
hard from constant exercise; and he was 
very wiry and active. 

On one occasion some of the young 
men were chaffing him about wrestling, 
and finally they got him, after much per- 
suasion, to take hold of the most athletic 
one of their number, who was an ex- 
perienced wrestler. Accustomed to be 
always on his guard, the old hunter could 
not be taken advantage of by any of the 
tricks of wrestling, and he threw his 
adversary without difficulty, much to the 
young man’s chagrin and the amuse- 
ment of his companions. 

Mrs. Cheney, a thin, wiry, voluble 
little woman, ten or twelve years younger 
than her husband, came into the parlor 
to see us, and, after a few minutes of 
conversation, hurried back to the kitchen 
to prepare supper, which was nicely 
cooked, neatly served, and most heartily 
partaken of by her hungry guests. 

After supper we went into the kitchen 
to smoke, and talk over the prospects 
for deer. The conversation drifted 


naturally into stories of former days, 


when the deer were more plentiful, and 
when there were moose in the woods. 
The old man was a good talker and 
many were the stories he told that night 
about the moose and bear and wolves he 
had killed, and the “awfullest, biggest 
buck he ever saw!” 

When asked how many deer he had 
killed, he said he had kept account of 
them up to 1500, but had killed a great 
many more since then. He had killed 
several moose, but there had never been 
many in those woods. He once followed 
a large bull moose for several days, on 
snow-shoes, until at length he came up 
with him just before sundown, and killed 
him; and had just time to take off the 
skin, and hang up the meat out of the 
reach of wolves, before it was dark. Then 
he dug a hole in the deep snow, and, 
wrapping the warm hide around him, lay 
down in the hole and slept “as comfort- 
able as he ever slept in his life.” 

The next morning he made a sled and 
secured on it as much as he could draw, 
and dragged it home. 
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Although he had lived forty years in 
the woods, he had killed but one panther. 
That occurred one day in winter, when 
he was out with his dog at Lake Hender- 
son. His dog followed the track across 
the ice, and treed him. The tree grew 
on the side of a steep ravine, and when 
he reached the top of the ravine the 
panther was nearly opposite, and not 
many feet away. He carried a pistol 
with a barrel about fourteen inches long, 
mounted on a birch stock, made by him- 
self. He said he must have fired just as 
the panther sprang out of the tree-top at 
him, for the animal fell and struck the 
side of the ravine when the dog caught 
hold of him, and they both went rolling 
and sliding together to the foot of the 
ravine, where Mr. Cheney found the 
panther, dead. 

The skin of this panther, stuffed and 
mounted, and the pistol with which the 
old hunter killed him, are in the rooms 
of the Geological Society in Albany. The 
State gave him $100 for the pistol. At 
the same place, is the last beaver caught 
in these woods. 

The old man loved to tell how he 
caught that beaver. The old Indian 
Sabattis had been trying to catch him 
for a long time, but did not succeed, and 
finally went to John and told him where 
the beaver lived, and that he could not 
catch the wary creature. The old man, 
however, laid his plans carefully, and 
caught him without much trouble. 

Although the hunter had killed but 
one panther, he told how near a panther 
came to killing him. He was coming 
through the woods when he became 
conscious that some animal was follow- 
ing him. He looked back and saw a 
large panther following in his tracks, 
some forty feet behind him. 

He had no gun, nor axe, nor knife 
with him, and not even a stick. He 
thought to himself: “If I climb a tree, 
the panther can climb as fast as I can; 
and if I run, he can easily overtake me.” 
He was about five miles from home, and 
all the way through the woods. Hecon- 
cluded that the only thing he could do 
was to keep on walking, and trust to 
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Providence. So he hept on, with the 
panther following and keeping at about 
the same distance behind him. He said 
it was a terrible strain on his nerves, 
walking evenly along and not knowing 
at what moment the panther might spring 
upon him; but he kept on until the five 
miles were accomplished, and he reached 
his house. The panther followed until 
he opened the door of his house and fell 
fainting from nervous excitement and 
exhaustion to the floor. 

A precisely similar instance was told 
me by a man in Aroostook County, 
Maine, where a panther followed his son 
of eighteen a long 
distance through 
the woods, until he 
reached his father’s 
house. 

A characteristic 
story of his adven- 
ture with a bear was 
told by him. He 


was on his way 
home, after dark, 
when his dog treed 


a bear. It was too 
dark to shoot, so 
he thought he 
would lie down at 
the foot of the tree 
and wait for day- 
light. So he lay 
down, and after a 
while fell asleep. 
He was awakened |_ 
by a heavy weight 

on him, and as he moved he was relieved 
of the weight, and simultaneously he 
heard a great scratching and scrambling 
up the trunk of the tree. The bear, find- 
ing it all quiet, had backed himself down 
the tree until he stepped on the old man 
and waked him. This was done a second 
time, when John said he felt so chilly, on 
waking, that he concluded not to wait 
longer, and started for home. 

During the few days we spent at his 
house, going out and coming in from 
camp, I became quite well acquainted 
with the old hunter and learned a great 
deal about his life in the woods. 
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At a later visit, when he was seventy- 
five years old, I found him just recover- 
ing from the effects of a death-struggle 
with a very large bear, during which he 
had been severely lacerated. He showed 
us the skin of the bear, and the jaw, with 
its vicious looking teeth which had pene- 
trated and torn the flesh and sinews of 
his wrist. 

The next.day he took me to the spot 
where he had the encounter. The bear 
had been caught in a trap, and had 
dragged the log attached to it by a chain, 
until it had become fast between two 
saplings which stopped its progress. He 
said he had gone 
to look at his trap 
without taking his 
gun; so he cut a 
stout stick, and, 
walking out on a 
fallen tree, raised it 
to strike the bear 
on the head. The 
exertion caused his 
foot to slip and he 
fell among a dense 
growth of black- 
berry bushes, with- 
in reach of the 
bear, which sprang 
upon and grappled 
with him. Over 
and over they 
rolled, among the 
sharp thorns of the 
blackberry bushes, 
in deadly combat, 
until at length John managed to get out 
his knife and plunge it into the bear’s 
side and kill him. 

As he pointed out the spot, which still 
showed marks of the struggle, and 
told me how it happened, he quietly 
added: ‘‘I ought to have known better, 
at my age, than to have gone to the trap 
without taking along a gun.” 

Every Sunday during a sojourn in our 
village, he attended church and spent the 
remainder of the day at the parsonage; 
always expressing great satisfaction at 
being able to “enjoy such church privi- 
leges.” He was naturally a religious and 
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thoughtful man, and once in speaking of 
a visit he received during an illness, from 
a clergyman who used the prayers for 
the sick with him, he said: “It was the 
movingest prayer I ever heard.” 

For a long time after the old. hunter 
went back to his home in the woods the 
people who had met him in the village 
used to enquire after him; and the chil- 
dren whom he amused and interested 
with his stories—which he accompanied 
and illustrated by the perfect imitation of 
the cries and calls of different animals— 
remembered him with pleasure and a 
feeling akin to awe, as of one who came 
from the place where the animals were 
let out of the ark and in whose special 
keeping they had been placed. 

I was not surprised at the impression 
he had made upon both old and young, 
during his short stay, for John Cheney 
was no ordinary man. He had great 
individuality, combined with that sim- 
plicity of manner and native dignity 
which denote character and poise. His 


intercourse with men of culture and with 
men engaged in large business enter- 


prises contributed, no doubt, somewhat 
to develope him much beyond his sur- 
roundings. 

His home was in that portion of the 
Adirondacks owned by the Adirondack 
Iron Company, with which the names of 
McIntyre, Henderson and Gregory were 
associated nearly half a century ago, and 
he saw much of these men and their 
families. 

One fall, when the younger members 
of the Gregory and Hudson families 
were making their usual visit in the 
woods some one proposed that they 
should take the old hunter to New York 
and show him around. He consented to 
go, and they took him back with them, 
and arriving in the city went to a Fifth 
Avenue tailor, and had him measured 
for a dress suit. 

Mr. Gregory, Sr., was at that time 
Mayor of Jersey City, and he gave a 
large evening party in honor of the old 
hunter. The house was crowded with 
the best people of the city, and John 
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Cheney was the lion of the evening. He 
was entirely at his ease, as much so as if 
he had been in the habit of attending 
evening parties all his life. Surrounded 
by ladies and gentlemen whom he was 
entertaining with his stories and adven- 
tures, he was relating how he captured a 
buck which he had paddled up to, when 
his gun was accidentally discharged and 
the ball went through one of his ankles, 
so that he had to make a crutch to enable 
him to hobble home. In corroboration 
of his story he quietly turned up his 
trousers and exposed his bare leg to show 
the scar left by the wound! He did it 
in such a dignified and earnest way that 
no one thought of taking any offence, 
but all were much amused. I think the 
old hunter was buried in the dress suit 
worn on that occasion. 

The head and front of the Adirondack 
Iron Company was David Henderson, 
who spent much time prospecting for 
iron, and searching out the mineral 
wealth of that section. The Indian, 
Sabattis, told him one day that he could 
take him to a lake whose waters flowed 
over a natural dam of solid iron. That 
lake is now called Lake Henderson, and 
near it the Iron works were located, and 
called the Upper Iron Works; while ten 
miles below were the Lower works, on 
the Hudson River. The Hudson, or 
North River, takes its rise at Lake Col- 
den, about twelve miles above Lake 
Henderson, receiving the outflow of its 
waters, thence flowing two or three miles 
to Lake Sanford, below which it becomes 
a larger stream, until a few miles further 
on, at the Lower works, it requires a 
bridge seventy or eighty feet long to 
cross it. 

All of these works are in ruins, but 
several of the houses have been repaired 
and are used by the Adirondack Club— 
the largest one being the club house. 
The death of Mr. Henderson put a stop 
to the business of the Iron Company, 
which has never been revived. 

About three miles above Lake Hen- 
derson, near a small Lake called now 
“Calamity Pond,” stands a stone monu- 
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ment to mark the place where David 
Henderson met his tragic death. I have 
heard John Cheney describe the sad 
event more than once, with tears follow- 
ing the furrows in his cheeks—for Mr. 
Henderson was his best friend. The 
current of his life took a sharp turn, and 
found a deeper channel, when he turned 
back from Calamity Pond bearing the 
dead body of his dear friend. 

Mr. Henderson and his little son, 
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son to him, and kissed him, told him to 
be a good boy, and to give his love to 
his mother—and expired. 

They made a bier of boughs, and car- 
ried the dead body on it out of the woods, 
silently and sorrowfully. John Cheney 
accompanied the remains to Jersey City, 
expressly to see Mrs. Henderson and 
tell her all the circumstances attending 
the sad event. 

Cold weather had commenced when 


JOHN CHENEY’S FAMILY.—From an old photograph. 


Archie, with John Cheney and two or 
three guides, were on their way to Lake 


Golden. They had stopped at a ledge, 
near a spring of water, to eat their lunch- 
eon. Mr. Henderson was extremely 
cautious about fire-arms and he was in 
the act of carrying a revolver to put it in 
a safe place while they were eating, when 
it slipped from his hand, the hammer 
struck the rock, exploding the cap, and 
the ball penetrated his heart. His death 
was almost instantaneous. He called his 


John Cheney returned home. He 
stopped at Crown Point to see some 
friends living there, and then set out on 
foot to walk home from that place—a 
distance of about fifty miles. There had 
been a heavy fall of snow and the weather 
was very cold. This exposure brought 
on a severe cold, which kept him in the 
house all winter. 

Early in the following June I went up 
there, and on teaching Schroon River 
learned that he was very ill. The next 
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day at noon we drove up to the house, 
and it had a quite deserted look. 

I got out from the wagon and went 
to the kitchen door and opened it. Mrs. 
Cheney was there, alone, and when I 
asked for John, she pointed to another 
room and said: ‘‘He is in there, just 
alive.” I went to the room to which 
she directed me and found him in bed 
and sleeping. I touched his arm and he 
opened his eyes and observed me with a 
dazed look for a few seconds, and then 
calling me my name held out his hand 
and expessed pleasure at seeing me. 

Mrs, Cheney came in and told him that 
my cousin was outside, and he sent for 
him to come in. Then she told him that 
we had a hound puppy in the wagon, and 
he wanted him brought in and put on 
his bed. He caressed the puppy and 
admired its points, and said: 

“I’ve had a great many good times in 
the woods, and taken a great deal of 
pleasure in hunting.” 

As we had to drive twelve miles fur- 
ther on we could not remain long. 
So we said prayers with him, telling his 
son David to send us word when any 
change took place. As we were leaving, 
he expressed his thankfullness at having 
been spared to see us once more, and 
also some others who had gone through 
the day before, and he added: “ Jimmie 
Thompson is coming in a day or two, 
and I would like to see him before I go.” 

Mr. Thompson was one of the oldest 
friends; and I think his desire to see 
him kept him alive, for he lived to see 
him and talk with him, and a few hours 
afterwards passed away. 

His son David sent a messenger to 
our camp with a note to me stating his 
father’s death and the time fixed for his 
burial. He also stated that his father 
had asked a Methodist preacher stationed 
near by, who had visited him in his illness, 
“to preach his funeral,” not thinking I 
would be there. It was a sort of apolo- 
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getic mesSage to me from the old hunter 
himself, to let me know that this arrange- 
ment had been made before he knew of 
my coming. 

Very early in the morning of the day 
appointed for the funeral we all went out 
from camp and proceeded to the house. 
The old hunter lay in a casket, dressed 
in a black cloth suit. I was struck with 
the calm dignity that rested upon the 
shapely features and well developed head. 
A stranger might have supposed he was 
looking upon the face of one who in life 
was a successful banker or merchant or 
a member of one of the professions. It 
was the face of one of Nature’s noblemen, 
who had done his duty honestly and 
faithfully in that station of life in which 
it had pleased God to call him. 

We followed the dead body twelve 
miles to Newcomb and into the only 
place of worship there, where the usual. 
exercises, including a sermon, were held; 
and then I was allowed to take charge of 
the body, for the burial. We went on tothe 
cemetery, and at the grave had the burial 
service of the church and committed the 
body of our departed friend to the ground. 

“Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust.” 

The beauty of the early summer lay 
upon the mountains, wood and lake, and 
the silence of the wilderness was almost 
oppressive as we lingered for a moment 
near the grave. Then there burst from 
the throat of that sweetest of singers— 
the. little. plain-coated American song 
sparrow—such a torrent of melody that 
the feeling of loneliness, which we volun- 
tarily associate with one whose body we 
have just committed to the ground, was 
at once dispelled; and we came away 
thinking that while the old hunter’s body 
was at rest within reach of these sounds 
of Nature which he loved, his spirit was 
already participating in the pleasant sights 
and sounds of Paradise. 

Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 
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By GEORGE W. 


7} SHORT . time 
since, I sauntered 
into one of the 
leading hotels in 
Salida. The usual 
number of travel- 

ing men— guests 
from the country, 
and adjacent towns 
—served to make 
up the motley 
crowd. A group of 
railroad men seated 
apart from the rest 
attracted my attention. Feeling at home 
among these fellows, I joined the group 
and was delighted to find among them— 
the centre of attraction—my old friend 
Fred Gates. He was an engineer in an 
early day on the Rio Grande, but had 
left to accept a similar position on a rail- 
road in Old Mexico, We sat here until 
a late hour, entertained by reminiscences 
of the Rio Grande of the early days— 
the times ‘‘that tried mens’ souls.” 

I had noticed a change in Fred Gates, 
in just what way was not quite clear to 
me; possibly he had aged a little I 
thought, but ten years should not change 
a man so much. His black hair had 
here and there a tinge of grey, it is true, 
but that seemed to add a new charm to 
his well-poised head. His face lighted 
up as of old when he spoke, but the 
smile following the recital of some happy 
incident lingered but a moment, as it 
gave way to an expression of sadness, 
which suddenly crossed his handsome 
face like a cloud. 

One by one our party took their leave; 
the last one had said “Good night,” 
leaving Fred with me. He glanced 
cautiously around, to be sure no one else 
could hear and quietly said: “George, I 
had an experience while down in Mexico 
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which I must tell you. I have recalled 
it a thousand times as I have sat here 
to-night. It never leaves me, but it is 
not a thing a man would like to speak of, 
except it be to a friend. I know it will 
be safe with you.” 

I nodded, and he continued: “The 
first engine I took in Mexico was a helper. 
We laid at a little place called El Viente. 
This place was about five miles from the 
foot of the hill. We used to follow the 
trains we were to help to the foot of the 
hill, then couple in behind them and push 
them to the summit. In those days down 
there the natives didn’t have much use 
for an American, and they had some of 
the queerest laws you ever heard of. If 
one of the natives was killed or injured 
by a train, no matter how irresponsible 
the train and engine crew were for the 
accident, perhaps not even knowing of 
the occurrence, they were promptly 
placed under arrest and thrown into jail, 
there to remain until the Mexican Court 
decreed otherwise. 

The man whose engine I took was, at 
the time of which I speak, in jail for 
running over a drunken Mexican. Well, 
I had a big husky fellow firing for me 
at that time. His name was Tom Burke, 
a man who had seen some hard life. He 
had not been in the country much longer 
than myself. One night we were ordered 
out to help an extra; it must have been 
near midnight. I had a little trouble 
with my injector, and the train I was to 
help got the start of me about fifteen 
minutes. 

When we did get started, I dropped 
along at a good pace and, as we neared 
a little plaza, I saw a dark object on the 
track. I pulled the lever over, and as 
the headlight shone full on the object I 
saw it was a man. I whistled, but he 
kept walking right on until we struck 
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him. I didn’t run 200 feet after we hit 
him and the fireman dropped off and ran 
back. I backed up to where he lay, 
stretched full on the ground, with the 
fireman bending over him, trying to dis- 
cern who he was in the dim moonlight. 
As I got off Burke said: 

‘‘We are in for it; it’s a Mexican. 
What shall we do?” 

“Keep right on going east,” I sug- 
gested. He shook his head. “Well,” 
I said, “it won’t do to hang around here, 
in sight of this town, and right where 
Jim Crockett killed that other Mexican.” 

“Let’s load him in the tank,” sug- 
gested the fireman; and together we 
loaded him in. We shot through the 
town, not a soul in sight, and as I eased 
off, Burke came over to my side, holding 
the dead man’s hat. When I said, 
“What next ?” he pointed to the fire box. 

“Can you?” I asked. He nodded. 
That fireman won my admiration; he 
seemed so indifferent to the awful task 
before him. When we got well out of 
sight of the town, he tapped me on the 
shoulder and, as he coolly lit his pipe, 
said: 

“You might as well stop. 
to have some help. 
to handle.” 

I stopped her, and stepped to the deck. 
The fireman had him in position— his 
head next to the fire-box door, and as 
we stood on either side, I whispered 
across the corpse: 

“ Are you sure he is dead?” 

“Sure,” came the answer. 

The fire-box was thrown open; we 
picked him up and lifted him into it. 
He was as limp as arag. As his head 
entered the fire box it fell down and the 
flames scorched and seared the tender 
flesh. His shoulders were too broad, 
and refused to go through the door. In 
vain we twisted and pushed. 

“We must do it now,” said Burke, “ if 
we have to quarter him with an axe.” 
This to encourage me, as I was weaken- 
ing and getting sick of the terrible job. 
We put one arm in first and then, by 
twisting and working, got the shoulders 


I'll have 
He is too big for me 
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through. The rest was easy. Once I 
caught sight of the face, while we strug- 
gled to put him in—such an expression! 
I'll never forget it. The hair and beard 
were burned away from the head and face 
and a ghastly grin played around the 
swollen and charred features.” 

Here Fred’s voice betrayed the terrible 
emotion he had thus far successfully dis- 
guised. His face was blanched, and the 
hand he had laid assuringly on my 
shoulder twitched nervously, as through 
his mind shot the awful scene which, to 
him, no language seemed adequate to 
convey. He hesitated a moment and 
then said: “He laid in a heap next to 
the door, but Burke said it would’t do to 
let him lie there. He wouldn’t burn 
there in a week. So we got the clinker 
hook and pushed him around until he 
laid lengthwise in the center of the fire. 
We got to our train and were Soon climb- 
ing the mountain. The train crew wanted 
to know what we were burning, and made 
all kinds of jokes about it, but they never 
suspected what it was. About half way 
up the hill, the fireman said: 

“Fred, I’m sick; I can’t throw another 
shovel of coal on that fire.” I never saw 
such a changed man in all my life. His 
face was pallid, his cheeks sunken and 
his voice trembled, as he spoke. I fired 
her for the rest of the trip. I never 
looked in on that fire at all. Do yon 
know, it took us five hours to burn that 
Mexican? As luck would have it, we 
doubled for that length of time and just 
before the last trip we broke up and 
scattered what remained of that charred 
corpse. After we got in and were leav- 
ing the round house together, Burke said: 

“Can you guess why I weakened?” 

“No, what was it?” I asked. 

“Do you know’’—and here his voice 
was but a whisper—“every time I opened 
that fire box door I saw that Mexican 
move. Once I looked in on him, and he 
rolled over and looked me straight in the 
face. Was he dead?” he asked. 

During the recital of this story, we 
had inadvertently left our seats and 
passed into the hallway. Pausing here, 
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as he completed the tale, the once erect 
form of Fred Gates seemed bent. His 
face looked the picture of despair, as he 
leaned toward me and his deep, resonant 
voice sank to a hoarse whisper as he 
said: 

“Was he dead ?” 
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Then, in awful stillness, every room 
and hall above seemed to echo: “ Was he 
dead?” I grasped the hand he extended 
as in a voice not more audible than 
when last he had spoken, he said ‘‘ Good 
night.” 

Salida, Colorado. 
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By REX WILSON, 


HE flowers had faded on the foot- 
hills, but the grand old Ozarks 
had taken on a tawny coloring, dearer to 
an artist’s eye. Here and there a broad 
belt of crimson sumac, surrounded by 
evergreens and vari-hued autumn leaves, 
formed an impressive picture that has 
lingered in my memory. 

One clear morning in October, just as 
the rising sun was gilding the cool, blue 
peaks amid a glorious opposition of dark 
foreground, our party of eight, mounted 
on burros, left the station of Happy 
Hollow. Mount Josephine, called the 
Queen of the Range, was our destination. 

“With ord’nary good luck you kin 
cal’ate to get thar’ abaout one o'clock,” 
called out the owner of the mules, as we 
set forth. 

He was a queer and interesting charac- 
ter, this station keeper, and seemed to 
lay claim to no other name than “ Happy 
Jack.” His surroundings were as odd 
as the man himself. Ina pen, 16x24, 
were a fot of ground-hogs. At the first 
glance a stranger would not detect any 
sign of life, but it only needed a shower 
of grain to call forth a swarm of the little 
marmots from the honeycombed ground. 

With a keen eye to profit, Happy Jack 
had provided divers attractions to amuse 
the northern tourists who came in search 
of health and recreation. The principal 
diversion was shooting at bottles. Just 
across the gulch, at a distance of 150 
yards, was a steep slope covered with low 
hazel brush. Bottles were tied to these 


bushes, and then whitewashed to make 
them more easily seen. For thirty-five 
cents per hour, guns and ammunition 
were furnished the. marksmen who de- 
sired to cultivate skill. Every night 
lanterns might be seen, flitting about like 
fireflies, on the mountain side, as boys 
prepared for the next day’s fusillade by 
tying up more bottles, giving to each a 
parting dash of kalsomine. 

The interior of “the house that Jack 
built” looked like a cross between a war- 
museum and a costumer’s shop. Hang- 
ing upon the walls was a motley array of 
buckskin suits, cowboy’s hats, warriors’ 
feathered head-bands, bows and arrows, 
guns, knives, revolvers, and high-topped 
boots. 

‘“‘Make up to suit yourselves, lads, and 
I'll take your photographs,” the owner 
used to say to his guests, thus explaining 
the use of his collection. 

Outside was a platform built for danc- 
ing, and a drove of one hundred and fifty 
burros, which were rented out for trans- 
portation up the trail. 

Upon arriving at the upper end of 
Happy Hollow, we returned two miles or 
more, on the level, in order to look down 
upon the station far below. It was past 
noon, and the journey had sharpened our 
appetites to an alarming degree. We 
picketed out the leader of the burros, 
knowing that none of the others would 
stray away while one of their number 
was tied. 

The four ladies hastened te unpack 
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the hampers and spread the cloth. Every- 
thing was in readiness soon, and we 
seated ourselves to partake of the enticing 
repast, when that half-witted little mule 
pawed up a nest of yellow-jackets under- 
neath the tree to which he was tied. The 
pests swarmed down onto the animals 
and the whole pack stampeded in our 
direction. They evidently had an insane 
idea that we could protect them, for they 
dashed in among us, kicking, and rubbing 
tkeir heads against our clothing, braying, 
meanwhile, in a most deafening manner. 
In two seconds there was not a dish left 
unbroken, nor a bit of food that was fit 
for use. Even the tablecloth was cut to 
pieces by the sharp little hoofs. Every- 
one took to his heels, and pandemonium 
reigned for a time. When peace was 
finally restored there was nothing to do 
but return home, tired, and still hungry. 

When the mules were collected, by 
some mistake a lady’s saddle was placed 
on a winsome wee burro which had been 
ridden in the morning by a gentleman. 
He had facetiously dubbed the meek 
creature “The Cheerful Idiot,” because 


she wore such an air of placid resignation. 
He has since lost all confidence in the 
feminine persuasion, however, for as soon 
as the second strap was buckled, that 
little black vixen made known her dis- 
approbation by laying out everybody 


within a rod of her. Impartiality was 
her one redeeming quality, for she kicked 
all the other animals as well as their 
riders, giving us a fine exhibition of per- 
petual motion. One rash individual who 
attempted to take the saddle off again, 
had his arm broken by her unerring aim. 
At last,a scout who was with us as guide 
threw his lariat about her heels and cap- 
tured the battery. 

Our journey down the mountain was 
rendered interesting by this old hunter’s 
anecdotes of the vicinity. Among other 
incidents he described a long chase and 
narrow escape from the Indians during 
the early days. In his flight he found an 
Indian baby about three years old, which 
had seemingly been lost, or deserted by 
its relatives. Its lonely and helpless con- 
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dition appealed to his mercy, so he took 
it up behind him on the horse. The 
scout was bleeding freely from arrow 
wounds, and naturally felt vindictive to- 
ward his copper-colored enemies. Pres- 
ently there was an ominous tug at the 
knife in his hip pocket, and he discovered 
that his youthful protegé, with the inborn 
murderous instinct of its race, was seek- 
ing to do him bodily injury. Ina frenzy 
of disgust and anger the rescuer held his 
tiny captive at arm’s length while he put 
a bullet through its head, with this re- 
mark: ‘There now, you traitorous red 
varmint, you shall not live to take white 
men’s scalps.” 

As our party descended by a different 
trail, we entered the city of Hot Springs, 
passing by the soldiers’ hospital which 
was built by the government after John 
A. Logan got the bill through Congress. 
Here we dismounted, turning our flock 
of mountain canaries loose, and they 
went galloping home to Happy Hollow, 
with stirrups flopping against their sides, 
and bridles held back in place by the 
long ears. No provision is ever made to 
give these animals food or water, during 
the one day trips, which accounts for 
their haste to return. 

Happy Jack had some large corn cribs 
near his corral, and one morning a 
beautiful doe was found, held fast by her 
head which caught between the boards 
as she had tried to get at the corn. She 
was picketed out and the gates left open; 
as was expected, her mate came down 
into the enclosure and joined her. Orders 
were given not to molest him, so he came 
and went freely until both were entirely 
domesticated. He was a magnificent 
specimen, and showed many amusing 
characteristics. If his admirers petted 
the gentle, pretty doe, he would show 
jealousy by promptly whacking her over 
the back and sides with his antlers. 

His memory was retentive of old 
friends, but he was distrustful of new 
This was usually shown by 
his walking rapidly away, then suddenly 
whirling to face them. He never turned 
his head alone, to look at anyone, but 
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his whole body. With head erect, sensi- 
tive nostrils, and flashing eye, he was as 
handsome a picture of intelligence as 
one might ever hope to see. One night 
in his rambles he strayed off down into 
the streets of Hot Springs, and entered 
the back yard of a leading hotel. The 
entrance was closed, but as his identity 
was well known, he was only detained a 
few hours to give the guests of the house 
a chance to see him. 

Next day an arrangement was made 
by which the easterners might witness a 
display of his speed. Word being given 
to clear Main street of all teams, crowds 
of people congregated along its entire 
length of one mile anda half. Ata given 
hour the stag was Jed out, and a dog set 
on him. Cheer after cheer went up along 
the line, as the liberated monarch sped 
homeward like a flash, leaving the dis- 
comfited dog so far behind that even his 
yelps were unheard. The imprisonment 
had so insulted his dignity, however, that 
he was very ill-tempered for a day or 
two, and solaced himself by tormenting 
and enraging the large wildcat which 
was kept caged in the park. At every 
opportunity he would also enter the 
hcuse, and hook down all the toggery 
hanging on the pegs. 

Happy Jack’s daughter, a pretty girl 
in her teens, had charge of the Mineral 
Springs, where she had a bower furnished 
tastefully with books, mirrors and flow- 
ers. The water, said to cure dyspepsia, 
was dipped up by her with a rod and 
tray of glasses. 

An old man selling moss agates and 
other curios taken from caves near Silver 
City, induced us to visit the latter place; 
so leaving the ladies of our party behind, 
we took burros and started on a hunting 
trip. 

. After riding about twelve miles, I fired 
at a spotted animal lying asleep on a 
ledge of rock. It proved to be a tame 
house-cat, and I ‘was at a loss to know 
how it happened to be so far from any 
habitation. This was explained later on, 
as due to the Indian’s habit of stealing 
all the cats they can catch in the towns. 
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While eis urbanis does not object to 
becoming felis rusticus, she most em- 
phatically declines to abide with the noble 
red man, and disappears as soon as liber- 
ated. Owing to this, tabbies are becom- 
ing numerous in this isolated region. 

When twenty miles out, we stopped at 
the only house in sight, to inquire the 
location of Silver City. “This here is it,” 
was the laconic reply. The town (consist- 
ing of a single building) proved to be 
one of many which look so thriving 
upon paper, but which exist only in the 
imagination of a would-be founder. In 
this instance he lived in a shake-covered 
cabin, near a small creek called the Volga. 

His wife, whom we first interviewed, 
was a tall rawboned, freckled woman—a 
typical mountaineer who had lived in 
the woods so long that none of her child- 
ren had ever heard of a railroad or a 
newspaper. She said her husband was 
‘up in the diggings,’ and volunteered to 
show us the way. We tied one of the bur- 
ros, then the woman, snatching up a dirty 
baby from the floor, took the lead. The 
other five youngsters all fell in line, and 
we formed a novel procession, wending 
our way around the mountain to see Mr. 
Brown. We found him prospecting for 
silver, and as contented as a millionaire. 
He tried in vain to sell some land, and as 
we neared his house on our return, it was 
found that all our mules had disappeared, 
excepting the one that was tied. Mrs. 
Brown joked us about having to walk 
back to town, but her mirth was speedily 
changed to wrath when she entered her 
best room and discovered the absconders 
resting their tired heads upon her bed. 
She grabbed a broom made of brush, 
and chased them out, loudly complain- 
ing that they had drank all the water 
that she “had packed up the hill.” 

After the supper, which consisted of 
thick hoe-cake, black coffee, and fried 
pork, Mrs. Brown joined the men in 
a smoke, and when offered cigars, refused, 
saying: ‘‘Guess I’d ruther stick to Volga 
Bottom Navy”—the tobacco raised along 
the creek bottom. I felt curious to learn 
how these people got their corn to mill 
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without a team, so I questioned the Ama- 
zon. She said that ‘‘ Brown toted it in a 
poke across his shoulder, an’ if he started 
early nuff, could git home agin sun.” 
The woods were full of large grey 
squirrels and ducks, which we shot in 
great numbers. Many of the latter were 
wood-ducks, which, though web-footed, 
nest in trees. As the natives do not eat 
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them only the feathers are saved. 

Bear and deer were numerous in the 
higer ranges, but as we were out for 
small game we contented ourselves with 
roaming among the scraggy oaks on the 
lower hills, and returning to Hot Springs 
next day, laden with trophies of a suc- 
cessful hunt. 

Fort Dodge, [owa. 











PERSECUTION.* 


By 8. D. BARNES. 


We had spent a week on the Little Red—his nibs the Professor and I; 
Camping at night with a woodman wight who lived in a hut near by; 
And the time had passed like some happy dream that visits a maiden fair ; 
For of game and fish we had all we could wish, and of whiskey enough and to spare. 


We slept each night with contented hearts, full glad that the day was done; 
And with mouths a-yawn would arise at dawn, wide awake, to continue our fun. 
’Round the swamps and lakes on the Little Red we wandered, from early morn— 
Till the woodman wight, at return of night, would toot on his hunting horn. 


’Twas only the horn of a canebrake cow, but we learned to love it dear, 
And for hours have stood in the glooming wood to list for its summons clear ; 


The Professor’s brow would be dark with thought, my bosom with anguish dumb— 
Then the horn would toot and we'd make a shoot in the way that it bade us come. 





* [Which the writer wishes to remark: That his evident ‘‘leaning’’ towards the stimulant in the chair ex- 


isted only in the photographer’s imagination. The picture was taken as the world was turning around—hence 
the illusion.—s. D. B.) 
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Ah, woe is me, that there came a day when our joys were at an end! 

That a spark of strife should spring to life in the heart of my dearest friend ! 
I had never dreamed that his smiling face did mask such a cruel will ; 

And I stood amazed when his hand was raised, the blood of his friend to spill. 


One noontide hour, I thrammed the strings of the woodman’s violin, 

And each pensive strain woke a prompt refrain from responsive chords within. 
The Professor hearkened with angry frown, but I questioned not his mood ; 

For thrice since dawn he ‘had missed a fawn at short range in the open wood— 


And I thought that he mourned for chances lost. So I swept the strings anew, 
And the wild woods rang and the echoes sang of the ‘‘ Two Little Girls in Blue ;” 


And then, anon, it was ‘‘Sweet Marie ;’’ and again—with mournful fall— 
The sobbing jar of the op’ning bar of ‘‘ A-a-after the Ball.”’ 


’Twas then the Professor sprang erect—in his eye a fiendish glare— 


And he loudly swore I should play no more. 


Quoth he: ‘‘Is there anywhere— 


In the pathless swamps or the desert wild or the realms of the light balloon, 
That a man can go with the slightest show of dodging that devilish tune?”’ 


And once again I essayed to play; his rifle was levelled then ; 

Quoth he *‘ Your brain will bestrew the plain if you strike that tune again.”’ 
And his finger lay with a careless play on the trigger’s fateful bend ; 

So I trotted in with the violin, and the scene was at an end. 


Fort Worth, Texas. 


WISCONSIN. SCENERY. 


By A NATIVE. 


ATURE has dealt bountifully with 
the Badger State in the distribu- 


tion of those good gifts which go to 
make an ideal retreat for the devotees of 


out-door recreation. Although lacking 
the equable climate of the land of sun- 
shine — Southern California— and defic- 
ient in the rugged grandeur of crag and 
cafion which has made the Yosemite and 
the Yellowstone region world-famous, 
there is still something in the Wisconsin 
woods and waters that attracts admir- 
ation, minus the awe-impelling qualities 
of more imposing scenes. 

It is in the beautiful and harmonious 
blending of scenery that Wisconsin ex- 
cels most of her sister states. The wide 
woodlands of balmy pine and balsam are 
broken here and there by charming lakes, 
reflecting heaven’s blue, and the level 
stretches of prairie and meadow lead to 
hills and forests which relieve the scene 
of any sense of monotony. An unbroken 
wilderness, seemingly of limitless ex- 
panse, or a broad plain which seems to 
stretch to the horizon’s verge without a 
tree to vary the scene, may readily tire 


the tourist who believes in the creed that 
variety is the spice of life; but infinite 
variety exists in Wisconsin’s wealth of 
wood and waters, hills and valleys. 

Then there is a romantic tinge of old 
legends and traditions associated with 
the picturesque scenery from the Lake 
Superior region to the streams of South- 
ern Wisconsin ; from the rugged shores 
of the upper Mississippi to the pebbly 
strand of old Green Bay. Some of the 
old Indian legends have been appropri- 
ately preserved in prose and verse. 

Of the tourists who annually visit 
Wisconsin—and their name is legion— 
only those who have seen the woods in 
Autumn can realize the full beauty of 
our forests in the Badger State. When 
the soft haze of Indian summer is in the 
air, and the frosts of October have 
painted the leaves with a gorgeous blend- 
ing of colors, then is the prime season 
of picturesque beauty. These are not 
“the melancholy days” to the lover of 
Nature, but are the brightest, happiest 
of the year. 

Westfield, Wis. 





THE MOURNING DOVE. 


The mourning dove, or Carolina dove, 
one of the best known of our American 
species, is quite generally distributed 
throughout temperate North America, 
both in woodland and open places. It 
is found from the Gulf of Mexico to Colo- 
rado, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
In the East it is found as far north as 
Labrador, where it is often met with in 
the interior, but rarely along the coast. 

In some parts of the country they are 
said to mingle with the poultry while 
they are being fed, and to visit the pump, 
or horse-trough, for water. They also 
often resort to the public highway to 
dust themselves and to secure gravel. 
In the northern states the dove is chiefly 
migratory, arriving here about the 
middle of April, and departing about the 
middle of September; in the Middle 
States but partially so; while in the Gulf 
States the birds are winter residents, and 
are often found in flocks of several hun- 
dreds in the woods of South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Their food consists chiefly of wild 
berries and grass seeds. They are, how- 
ever, exceedingly fond of corn and buck- 
wheat. The flesh of this bird is consid- 
ered much superior to that of the wild 
pigeon. 

In the west the doves furnish a large 
amount of food to the Indians during 
the spring and summer. Before migra- 
tion commences the Indians build rude 


huts of brush, grass and weeds, in which 
to secrete themselves, near the springs 
and streams. Loop-holes aremade in the 
sides towards the water, through which 
arrows are shot at the birds as they 
come to drink. 

Upon their return to the north in the 
spring the birds disperse so generally 
over the country that there are rarely 
more than three or four seen together. 
After spending a few days in feeding and 
resting they proceed to locate a place for 
their summer home, and in the selection 
of a building place but little discrimina- 
tion is exercised. Almost any location 
will satisfy. Generally an orchard or 
pine grove is chosen. Nests have been 
found, however, upon the tops of rail 
fences, stumps, and in bushes; and on 
the plains, where such sites are of rare 
occurrence, they nest upon the ground. 

In the building of the home both birds 
join, and often one will bring the mater- 
ial while the other constructs the nest. 
But little time is spent in the construc- 
tion, as the architecture is very plain. 
When the nest is placed in a tree it is 
located upon a horizontal limb and held 
in place by some vertical branches, and 
is constructed of a few small twigs placed 
together, and upon whichis scattered dry 
fibrous roots; and upon this almost flat 
bed, two eggs of snowy whiteness are 
deposited. Incubation begins at once, 
and lasts for fourteen days. During this 
time the male bird is kept busy bring- 
ing food to his mate, as it is only at 
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rare intervals that he will perform for a 
short time the duties of incubation. 
Should anyone come near the nest, no 
attempt at defense is made, but both birds 
silently slip away, and from a safe dis- 
tance watch the intruder until he passes 
by. 

In the report of “The Death Valley 
Expedition” it is said of these birds: 

‘There was no bird that indicated the 
close proximity of water with more cert- 
ainty than the dove, and where it was 
found congregated in any numbers water 
was confidently looked for. * * Quartz 
Spring, on the west slope of the Desert 
Mountains, fairly swarmed with these 
birds, on the evening of May 22, 1893, 
there being no other water for many 
miles in any direction.” This going to 
show that these birds will inhabit even 
the arid parts of the West. 

Wilson, in his account of the mourn- 
ing dove, thus describes their call: “ This 
is a favorite bird with all those who love 
to wander among ‘our woods in spring, 
and listen to their varied harmony. They 
will there hear many a singular and 
sprightly performer, but none so mourn- 
ful as this one. The hopeless coo of 
settled sorrow, swelling the heart of 
female innocence itself; most tender and 
affecting. Its notes are four (a’gh, coo, 
coo, coo); the first somewhat the high- 
est, and seeming to be uttered with an 
inspiration of the breath, as if the afflicted 
creature were just recovering the voice 
from the last convulsive sob of distress. 
This is followed by three long, deep and 
mournful moanings that no person can 
listen to without sympathy. A pause of 
a few minutes ensues, and again the sol- 
emn voice of sorrow is renewed as before. 
There is, however, nothing of real dis- 
tress in all this; quite the reverse. It is 
the voice of love, of faithful connubial 
affection, for which the whole family of 
doves is so celebrated.” 

“S. R. INGERSOLL. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
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THE student of Natural History finds 

attractive lessons in the Book of Nature. 
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A CAT'S EXTRAORDINARY INSTINCT. 


The following fact may be of interest 
to anyone who is sufficiently fond of 
natural history to study the nature of 
animals, especially that of cats, because 
I think as a rule all such persons will 
affirm that cats are more attached to 
places than to individuals ; inasmuch that 
if the owners of these animals give a cat 
away, even to people at a considerable 
distance, the name of that popular song, 
“The Cat Came Back,” will be verified. 
Or, if a family leave one house for anoth- 
er, and take their cat with them, it will 
at once return to its old quarters. 

The following incident, however, is a 
direct exception to the rule—if rule it 
can be called. Onthe first of July, 1896, 
we changed houses, leaving our cat, an 
old Tom by the name of Judge; so-called 
by his being presented to us, as a kitten, 
by one of those dignitaries of the law. 
The house we changed into was some 
distance from the one we left, though in 
the same town, and on the second day 
of our occupation in walked the Judge 
for his daily meal, just as he was always 
accustomed to in the old quarters. The 
extraordinary part of the proceeding I 
fear will never be made manifest. How 
did he find us out? What clue could he 
have had as to our whereabouts? 

Gorpon BOLEs. 

Chatham, Ontario. 
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THE FRIGATE BIRD. 


I met a scientist on the street the other 
day, says a press representative, and 
asked him whether he believed success 
to be nearly within the grasp of the 
Darius Greens of our day—the men who 
are trying to master the secret of the art 
of flight. He replied in the affirmative 
and made the affirmative strong. 

“We shall soon fly,” he said, “but,” 
he added, “inventors must study nature’s 
machines more carefully if they would 
win complete success in that line. They 
should study the frigate bird, for instance. 
It can fly farther and faster and remain 
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longer in the air than any other creature 
that wings the ethereal blue. Beyond 
doubt it is the fleetest thing in existence. 

“ Crossing the Atlantic in a day anda 
night would be traveling at a lively clip. 
It would be maintaining a rate of nearly 
125 miles an hour for almost 3,000 miles. 
It would be such a speed achievement 
as has only been dreamed of, so far, even 
by the wildest enthusiasts. And yet it 
is declared by some who are familiar with 
the frigate bird that such a flight is quite 
within its power. 

“The body of the bird is not much 
larger than a chicken’s, and yet when its 
wings are spread for flight the tips are 
fully seven feet apart. Unfortunately for 
an accurate measurement of the rate of 
speed when flying at its best, it is not a 
migratory bird, but some enthusiasts 
among tropical bird hunters have de- 
clared the belief that with the wind it 
ought easily to make 250 miles an hour, 
which would be flying twice as fast as 
would be necessary to gofrom New York 
to Liverpool in twenty-four hours. 
Others not so enthusiastic place the rate 
at 175 miles an hour, and others at only 
100, but all say that it is incredibly fast.” 


> 


SAY’S FLY-CATCHER- 


A Colorado writer who has given 
considerable attention to ornithology 
briefly describes the common fly-catch- 


er as follows: The small grey bird 
that hovers around the eaves of our pub- 
lic buildings, looking for some shady 
nook in which to nest, about April 1 
each year, is Say’s Fly Catcher, or Say’s 
Phoebe. The boys and girls of mature 
years who came west to grow up with 
the country, instead of being born in it 
as were so many of Cheyenne’s boys 
and girls, will have no difficulty in re- 
calling the sprightly note and homelike 
habits of the eastern bridge Pee-Wee or 
Phoebe bird. The Phoebe bird of the 
great plains region is our little fly-catcher 
whose habits of life closely resemble 
those of his eastern cousin, but whose 
regular call, so often repeated, instead of 
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being Phoe-be, Pee-wee or Pee-wit, is 
P-e-e-r, long drawn out. 

Say’s Phoebe is a uniform grayish 
color above, with a jet black tail. Lower 
parts lighter than the back, but the belly 
and crissum are a uniform light cinnamon 
in color. Bill and feet both black, head 
slighty crested. 

This common little fly-catcher is one 
of our every-day birds, building its nest 
under the eaves or even the porches of 
our Cheyenne homes. If unmolested 
they get quite tame and will allow us to 
approach within a few feet of their nest 
without showing any evidence of alarm. 
Say’s Phoebe builds a nest of small sticks 
and grasses and lays three to six eggs, 
generally pure white in color. 

These little birds prefer the open 
country to the wooded regions, and nest 
among nooks in the rocks unless man, 
the builder, constructs more suitable 
places. Like the swallow and the blue- 
bird, however, they readily adapt them- 
selves to the more civilized surroundings 
and become quite tame and unabashed 
in the presence of man. 

To distinguish our Phoebe from the 
eastern form it is only necessary to re- 
member the pale cinnamon color of the 
under parts, no other member of this 
group exhibiting this coloration. 

Our bird is called Sayorni’s saya. He 
was named after Say, a noted French 
ornithologist. 

; ae 4 

“One day,” says a friend of the late 
Wm. Hamilton Gibson, “the artist and 
naturalist was taking pictures of wood- 
land and water scenes, when suddenly 
he raised his hands and pressed both 
wrists together to form a vase-like hollow. 
Into this quickly fluttered down from 
the trees a little bird. Mr. Gibson gently 
drew his hands down and made caressing 
sounds to his little prisoner, who showed 
no signs of fear. At the same time a 
tiny squirrel crept down the trunk of the 
tree against which Mr. Gibson was leaning, 
and, putting its forepaws on his shoulders, 
listened, unafraid, all the while turning 
his quick little head from side to side.” 





YACHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In the world of photography a most 
remarkable advance has been made in 
the difficult work of picturing sailing 
vessels and other floating craft. 


The 
degree of perfection attained in this line 
is due in a great measure, no doubt, to 
experiments made by many photogra- 
phers during the past few years in the 
international yacht races and other yacht- 
ing events which have attracted public 
attention. 

In a paper which was read before the 
Gordon College Amateur Photographic 
Association recently, C. O. Dentry gave 
some excellent suggestions combined 
with a good amount of practical informa- 
tion. His instructive essay is well worth 
reproducing, and we quote some of the 
essential portions of the article: 

There is something peculiarly attrac- 
tive in a picture of a vessel, although it 
is rather difficult to say where this charm 
actually lies. Asa rule there is a great 
simplicity ina marine picture. The con- 
centration of the whole interest in one 
special object, with the simple surround- 
ings, the absence of many accessories 
that so frequently give an appearance of 
spottiness to other views, are, I believe, 
the chief reasons that these pictures are 
so attractive, even to those who have no 
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special liking for marine work. There is 
also a great suggestion of life and vigor 
in the curling foam under the bow, or 
the eddying lines of water as they swirl 
in the wake. Both of these suggest life 
and motion, and it is, I believe, this sug- 
gestion of motion that is the chief charm 
of this,class of picture. As you all know, 
the dhinic light of the sea is far greater 
than that on the land, due, no doubt, to 
the reflected light from the sea itself, 
which acts like a mirror, and due also to 
the absence of trees, etc., that would 
otherwise ‘break up and intercept the 
mass of light. On the land there is little 
if any of this reflection from the soil. 
Under ordinary circumstances, and 
with the shutter in common use, it is 
difficult to greatly under-expose a plate, 
unless a small stop be used or the ex- 
posure be made during a dull day in 
winter. Good and sufficient light will 
be found for this particular work during 
spring, summer, and autumn, and even 
in winter—under suitable conditions— 
satisfactory results inay be obtained. A 
clear sky with a glaring sun is not by 
any means the day to choose for a good 
picture. You will get your pictures 
easily, but with harsh shadows and, 
probably, sails that will dazzle you to look 
at, so painfully white will they be. A 
clear day with hazy sky or light clouds 
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is far preferable, but in many cases a day 
on which the sun is completely hidden 
will give by far the best results, provided 
you have a good subject to work on. 

Try to avoid a straight black shadow 
thrown by one sail across another; you 
lose the roundness at once. At the same 
time, all sails taken in a dead white light 
have just as bad an effect. Both these 
faults are difficult 
to avoid in strong 
sunlight, though 
it may be modified 
by taking the boat 
in such a position 
that it will show 
both sides of the 
sail at once. This 
seems an impossi- 
bility, but the 
pressure of the 
wind and angle of 
heel will give such 
curves to the sails 
that you get por- 
tions of both light- 
ed and shaded 
sides, the semi- 
transparency of 
the sails giving a 
soft shadow with- 
out any harshness. 

All boats will 
not make pictures. 

If you see a yacht 

with soiled and 

dirty canvas, save 

your plate for a 

better subject. If 

you want patches 

from a picturesque 

point, take a fisherman’s bo at, th© more 
dilapidated the better, and you will get 
them pure and unadulterated and worth 
taking. 

The positions may be roughly divided 
into weather and lee views,gand your 
choice must greatly depend on the direc- 
tion of wind with relation to position of 
the sun. * * * A yacht may be 
taken in many positions and look well, 
but there are two or three that should be 
avoided as a general thing. First is that 
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taken by broad over the weather side, 
which rarely gives a good picture. There 
is a want of curve in all the lines, the 
boat is horizontal, and the edges of the 
sails run up to a point resembling a pyra- 
mid. There is not a graceful curve in 
the picture. * * * Broad onthe 
lee side is better than the former position, 
but the liability to blur is great. The 
lee bow point of 
view gives fine 
curves, and a sug- 
gestion of both 
grace and motion, 
while a weather 
quarter has a 
bolder and more 
vigorous effect, 
especially with a 
good breeze. Per- 
haps the most 
effective isthe view 
from the lee quar- 
ter, but it requires 
considerable angle 
of heel and suita- 
ble lighting. 
On a race day I 
know that as a rule 
you must take a 
yacht as she hap- 
pens to be, and for 
this reason pictures 
taken under these 
. Circumstances are 
rarely at their best. 
If one could follow 
* them in a steamer 
- the opportunities 
would improve. 
Remember that in 
taking a yacht from the wharf you must 
keep your camera as low as possible.. I 
have frequently dispensed with the tripod 
and held the camera on the edge of the 
wharf itself. 

A view finder is an absolute necessity, 
and it must be masked to coincide with 
your focussing screen exactly, or you 
will never be able to place your object 
with any certainty. 

If your picture be taken in bright sun, 
shining direct on white sails, and you 














have an ordinary developer on, what can 
you expect but a hard negative with pain- 
fully dense sails. In this case keep back 
your pyro, and get all the softness you 
can by diluting your developer. Again, 
you take a yacht on a rather dull day— 
the light sails, light clouds, boat painted 
perhaps a light French grey, pine spars, 
drab-colored ropes, and water that will 
develop almost as fast as the sky, especi- 
ally on a calm day. Where is your con- 
trast? There is hardly any in the view, 
but you can make 
it toa great extent, 
though not with 
the same develop- 
er that you used 
with the former 
negative. Use 
more pyro and 
bromide, and do 
not be too liberal 
with your soda. 
You may not per- 
haps get exactly 
what you want— 
how many can ?— 
but you can get 
nearer to it than 
if you got on ina 
hap-hazard man- 
ner. 

It is well said 
that we learn from 
our failures, and I 
agree with the 
statement. You 
may lose a few 
plates at instanta- 
neous work, but 
perhaps you do that anyway, and they 
will increase in number with every effort. 
Several of you have taken up this branch 
during the past few months, and appreci- 
ate the difficulties of getting a good pic- 
ture and also the pleasures of success. 

To sum up, the chief points are a view 
finder in exact register, keep your camera. 
low, and work with as open a stop as you 
can consistent with sharpness. Take the 
vessel at an angle rather than broadside. 
Use ordinary plates, and on dull days 
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develop for contrast; in any case use 


your judgment. Do not be impatient, 
as some pictures will develop in ten 
minutes, while others may take an hour. 
In a wind, steady your camera from 
vibration. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC literature keeps pace 
with the wonderful improvement in the 
art itself. A half-score, more or less, of 
bright magazines devoted to this subject: 
faithfully reflect some of the best scenes. 
caught by the: 
camera. In real 
artisticand literary 
excellence the 
Photographic 
Times stands at 
the front. The 
yacht illustrations 
which are repro- 
duced this month 
are from our 
valued contempo- 
rary, but these 
charming marine 
views are little 
more than “un- 
considered trifles ” 
in the rich feast of 
embellishments of 
the October num- 
bér. The elegant 
frontispiece, “On 
the Upper Wissa- 
hickon,” (a photo- 
gravure) is par- 
ticularly striking, 
and other scenes 
of more than ordi- 
nary interest make that issue especially 
attractive. The magazine ranks as the 
old reliable in its line, and—as our read- 
ers know—is published in New York. 


~—> 
io 





THE amateur photographer with a pen- 
chant for taking snap-shots at natural 
scenery has all out-of-doors for his field 
of action. This diversion has a practical 
side, as the pictured trophies of field and 
forest and their denizens of fur and 
feather, are an attraction in any home. 
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TOY CAMERAS. 


If the multitude of toy cameras now 
on the market can be credited with an 
earthly mission, theirs must certainly be 
to quench the ardor of an army of 
embryo photographers who might other- 
wise hope in time to achieve something 
approximating satisfactory results in pic- 
ture-taking. To the ambitious amateur 
the toy camera is as utterly valueless as is 
the thousand-shot air rifle to the practical 
hunter, the 22-calibre “ Bulldog” revolver 
to the police of a Western town, or the 
“patent habeas 
corpus,chain-light- 
ning, double-ac- 
tion, automatic 
spring” fish hook 
to the professional 
fisherman. 

Having owned a 
few of the “ great- 
est photographic 
wonders of the 
age,” the writer is 
in a position to 
describe them in a 
general way with 
reasonable exact- 
ness. The first 
step towards their 
production in lots 
to suit, is to decide 
upon an odd- 
sounding name of 
not more than two syllables—something 
reminding one strongly of the old min- 
strel refrain, ‘‘Kemo, kimo, daro, wah.” 
Then, get-a tin or russet leather box the 
size of a half brick, and fill it with a 
miraculous arrangement including a 
shutter that will work in every possible 
manner, and a Cheap John lens, capable 
of turning out inch-square photographs 
ad lib. and ad inf.—and there you are, 
gentlemen! Walk up, pay your money, 
and take your choice. 

And the worst and most troublesome 
point about these superlative achieve- 
ments of fim de siecle talent is, that they 
actually fulfill the claims made for them 
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by their manufacturers, and thus lead the 

guileless atnateur on to hope for the 

unobtainable. For there is a limit to the 

possibilities of such cameras. They are 

toys, nothing more nor less; and even if 

it were possible to secure satisfactory re- 

sults with a lens of universal focus, the 

photographs made by the smaller snap- 

shot cameras are too diminutive to be 

valuable as keepsakes, and will rarely 

bear enlargement, or give in a half-tone 

reproduction anything worthy of trans- 

ference to paper. All things considered, 

to attempt out-door photography with 

plates or films 

smaller in size than 

5x7, is ofttimes to 

forfeit opportuni- 

ties as valuable as 

they are transitory. 

A pocket camera 

is a delightful toy; 

but toys are for 

children while the 

amateur of a larger 

growth should 

possess aspirations 

beyond the taking 

of fruitless snap- 

shots at every ob- 

ject within his ken. 

Still, there is food 

for congratulation 

in the thought that 

we in this country 

are developing a 

large army of intelligent, care-taking 
amateurs. L. D. Evans. 

Terra Haute, Indiana. 

siesta. 

Tue harmonious blending of light and 

shade is so essential to success in pho- 

tographing out-door scenes that the ama- 

teur should make this subject a careful 

study. The novice who carefully studies 

effects is the one who will avoid some of 

the worst defects. Photography is a fas- 

cinating art, and the clear reproduction of 

Nature’s scenes—in sunlight and shadow 

—affords a field for pleasant practice. It 

is adapted especially to the outings of 

the angler and sportsman. 





“There is certainly thing in angling 


ef mund.’”’—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








FISHING FOR GOLDEN TROUT. 


In summer, when the thermometer 
creeps up to 115° in the shade, and all 
the San Joaquin Valley is one long, wide 
sweep of burning, dazzling sand, then of 
all the dwellers in the cities and towns 
of the plains, one half of those who are 
so fortunate as not to be obliged to de- 


pend on manual labor for their daily 
bread, pack up their thin clothes and de- 
part for the seashore—for Pacific Grove, 
Pescadero, Monterey, or Coronado. The 
other half of these favored mortals put 
on thicker clothes and depart for the 


mountains. If there is a woman ruling 
in the household it is most likely to be 
a departure to one of the more fashion- 
able seaside resorts, but everyone to his 
—or her—taste, excepting, of course, 
the poor fellow who cannot leave his 
work even for a week or two during the 
hot months. 

My own preference is expressed in the 
woodsman’s song— 

“‘A chosen bana in a mountain land, 
And a life in the woods for me.” 

Therefore, the first of August a party 
of similarly inclined would-be sportsmen 
departed from Fresno, the city of the 
plains, for a six week’s outing, roughing 
it in the Sierras, including a trip to the 
summit of Mt. Whitney. Could you 
have been present at the rendezvous just 
outside the city limits, you would have 


that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


seen a sight novel to Eastern eyes. 
Eight men and boys, (or rather, we were 
all boys for six weeks at least) and two 
ladies, seated on horses and donkies of 
all sizes and angularities, with high- 
backed Mexican saddles, and stirrups ot 
the same ample make, each man witha 
rifle or shot-gun across the pommel, 
saddle-bags bulging with sundry articles 
pertaining to camp-life, and a train of 
eight pack-mules to be discovered be- 
neath the baggage piled on their backs. 

It is not my intention to describe the 
whole trip—not that there was a moment 
of it without interest to us, or that it has 
often been described, for a trip to the 
summit of Whitney is not an every-day 
occurrence. In fact, we were the first 
party from this city to visit the old giant, 
and as Fresno is its nearest neighbor 
naturally the old mountain is left a great 
deal to the serene silence of its own soli- 
tude. Many tourists have imagined that 
they have stood on Mt. Whitney, when 
in fact they had ascended the wrong 
peak, and many perhaps have made the 
long and difficult journey and do not 
know to this day that they have not been 
on the genuine Whitney; having as- 
cended what is known as Old Mt. Whit- 
ney to which have been smuggled the 
papers and reports of the Government 
survey by sordid guides who found it 
much easier to conduct parties hither 
than up the more perilous heights of the 
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true Whitney. The inscription carved 
deep in a flat tablet of granite by the 
geological survey—giving date, height, 
and exact position—and a few tin cans, 
enclosing perhaps half a dozen names 
each on an average, completés the regis- 
try of visitors to Mt. Whitney. 

Our days were passed not without 
events, of course, but two or three of them 
stand out more prominent than. all the 
rest in importance. One morning we saw 
a grizzly on the rocks some thousand 
feet below us, and probably we felt more 
regret than bruin that our acquaintance 
was so short. Then the next day one 
of our mules, in crossing a swift stream 
at the best portage we could find, broke 
the rope that aided him to stem the cur- 
rent and was swept down the rapids with 
a supply of our tin pans and all but one 
of our tents. It was a most fortunate 
thing for us that it was not one of the 
mules loaded with provisions, and even 
as it was we had to put up with half 
rations the last three or four days. As 
for the tents, we had not pitched them 
once and, in fact, did not need them dur- 


ing the entire journey. Sleeping in the 
open air beneath the redwoods and pines 
and tamaracks gave us a constitution 
that defied any approach of consumption, 
and an appetite that threatened a prema- 
ture demolition of our supply of provis- 


ions. No discomfort was experienced 
from this out-door life except a slight 
sore throat and sneezing, even though 
the air was very keen, and as we ap- 
proached the summit we had to keep the 
fire up all night to keep warm. Our 
meals were varied from the hard-tack 
and canned meats by game and fish 
cooked at the camp-fire, and we had hot 
flap-jacks and coffee each morning. 
When we struck the Kern River we 
followed its course upward. It is a re- 
markably straight stream for a mountain 
torrent, for ten or twelve miles. Many 
and many a fine string of trout was 
brought into camp from its cool waters. 
At an altitude of about 8,500 feet, a small 
tributary known as Volcanic Creek flows 
into the Kern. On reaching this con- 
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fluence we left the larger water-course 
and followed the tributary. A few miles 
above the point of its junction with the 
Kern River, at an altitude of about 9,000 
feet, in this little creek which could be 
jumped across at almost any place, we 
had the greatest sport of our whole jour- 
ney. Picture to yourself a camp away 
up in the mountains where you feel above 
everything, with blue peaks far to the 
south, and white, snow-clad and grey 
walls nearer you. The camp is situated 
just on the bank of the little creek, in a 
grove of tamaracks, through the branches 
of which the thin blue smoke of our 
camp-fire is rising. Below, perhaps a 
mile away, are vast lava beds marked 
plainly by the absence of all vegetation 
except a few trees that have pushed up 
through the crust, and bounded by for- 
ests of tamarack and pine, and here and 
there tracts of tall herd-grass six or eight 
feet high. Several soda springs are near 
the camp. The little creek above us 
rushes down noisily, making a vertical 
descent of about ten feet in fifty, but 
quiets down in front of the camp. 

Here, and nowhere else in all Califor- 
nia, is found the golden trout. Here and 
upward almost to where the brook trick- 
les out of the rock they can be caught, 
but below this they never go, although 
there is nothing to prevent their doing 
so. Neither in any other stream are they 
to be found. By what peculiar law of 
Nature are they bound to stay here? 

No sooner had our party halted and 
the mules been tethered, than Rad and 
I, the two anglers of the party, got out 
our rods and reels and flies, and in almost 
no time had cast out into the rapid, 
bubbling water. Rad’s fly had scarcely 
touched the foam before his rod bent, and 
he was playing a fish. As I was watch- 
ing for his catch a tug at my line was 
felt, and in a moment we were each swing- 
ing a golden trout in the air. They were 
the first we had ever seen, and we stopped 
to admire them before casting again. 
Their golden translucent bodies gleamed 
in the sunlight like the metal these waters 
had been washing down for ages. They 
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were the prettiest fellows we had ever 
seen, and we do not believe there is a 
prettier fish in all the streams and lakes 
of the land. 

Soon our sober green flies were whirr- 
ing over the brook again. Swish! and 
the line cuts obliquely up the stream. 
Flash ! and another trout leaps clear out 
of the water! This is sport in earnest. 
Although it is eleven o’clock in the fore- 
nood the fish bite as well as though it 
was an hour before dark. Perhaps this 
was partly owing to the swiftness of the 
water, but more probably the few anglers 
who had strayed so far out of regular 
routes had not yet made them shy of 
man. Where the water ran past our feet 
we could see them holding themselves 
motionless against the current, not even 
a quiver of the fins visible to distinguish 
them from a shadow. A shout called us 
to dinner but we were ’witched with the 
delight only a fisherman knows; the 
sudden whirls around our lines, a gleam 
of gold in the air, with now and then a 
look behind us at the flapping multitude 
on the bank. 

At the end of an hour and thirty-five 
minutes by Rad’s watch—which kept 
true time, not fisherman’s time—we, in 
reluctant response to repeated calls to 
dinner, reeled up our lines and counted 
up 252 golden trout lying on the grass; 
126 apiece as the result of an hour and 
a half of sport, and yet the biting had 
not ceased in the least. The largest one 
measured eighteen and one-half inches, 
and probably weighed nearly two pounds, 
and they varied from that down to little 
fellows of less than half a pound. We 
cleaned four dozen and roasted them, of 
which number only about a dozen were 
left for the dogs. One of our mules dis- 
played a taste for fresh fish and still fur- 
ther reduced our catch. We all pro- 
nounced them better eating than the 
ordinary mountain trout. A dozen of 
them strung on a stick made about as 
fine a sight as could gladden a fisher- 
man’s eye. Their long golden stripes of 
various shades, turning to richest yellow 
on the belly, made them the foremost of 
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our seven wonders of the wilderness. 
The larger the fish the deeper the golden 
color. In every other way, as nearly as 
we could determine, they were exactly 
like the common brook trout. 

There are mysteries about them which 
it will take a wider knowledge of them 
to solve. Why is it that here, and here 
only, they are to be found? Why do 
they never descend Volcanic Creek into 
the Kern River, when there is no visible 
obstruction at any point? What do they 
feed on during the winter, when the creek 
must freeze almost if not quite to the 
bottom? ‘And lastly, what conditions 
have thus made a separate species? I 
leave these questions for some one else 
to answer. I only know the facts are thus. 

Away up in the Colorado River, near 
its source, close by Yellowstone National 
Park, a little stream contains these same 
golden trout. But there, as here, they 
never go below certain altitudes. In that 
little stream at the head of the Colorado, 
and in Volcanic Creek in the Sierras of 
Fresno County, are the only places they 
have ever been found. There is an ab- 
sence of that shyness so common in 
other trout about them that seems to 
denote clearly a very slight acquaintance 
with man, as indeed must be the case. 
Their numbers, in spite of the smallness 
of the stream, seem to be unlimited. It 
was a day of sport which in years of 
angling will long remain distinct in our 
memory. CHARLES E. JENNEY. 

Fresno, California. 


KANSAS FISHING NOTES. 


The Leavenworth Angler’s club com- 
posed of Messrs. McCown Hunt, Lucien 
Baker, W. A. Starks, H. F. Mizzlewitz, E. 
W. Snyder, Ed. Smith, Bert Catlin, W. W. 
Ide, A. L. Schott, W. C. Schott, F. W. 
Keller, J. W. Hirst, H. Dix, T.T. Reyburn, 
Judge Hawn, J. W. Sexton, and Major 
Schoyer, left October 18th, for Phelps, 
Missouri, on a fishing trip. This place 
is 124 miles from Leavenworth, and’ 
affords the very best of fishing. The 
boys expect to return loaded down with 
fish and—fish stories. 
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A report from Eldorado says that bass 
are biting freely in the Walnut River now. 
Fish Commissioner Sadler, of that place, 
left recently for Lake Inland, in McPher- 
son County, to stock it with young bass. 


—- 


Eudora boasts of a carp fishery that 
was commenced in 1893, and which now 
consists of four large ponds, three spawn- 
ing ponds, and one fattening pond, divided 
into six stalls in which to fatten the fish. 


— —— ee 


Fish Warden Brackett, of Lincoln, has 
received a consignment of nearly 1,200 
bass and croppies, directly from the Gov- 
ernment hatcheries. 


> 


Fishing has been better at Doniphan 
Lake, in Doniphan County, this season, 
than in many years previous. The fish 
and game protective club, composed of 
Doniphan and Atchison men, is making 
an effort to foil all attempts at seining in 
this beautiful little body of water, and 
they’ expect to have one of the best fishing 
resorts in this region some day. Several 
parties were recently arrested for seining 
in this lake, and one of the “game hogs” 
—who was obstinate—was shot and 
painfully wounded by the officers. 

Atchison, Kansas. G. J. R. 


> —- 


IOWA FISHING NOTES. 


A small-mouthed black bass recently 
taken from the Cedar River, in Floyd 
County, weighed six and one-half pounds. 
There is nothing very unusual in this 
weight, as they quite frequently reach 
six pounds and over, but when the con- 
dition and length of this bass are taken 
into consideration, it proves to be a very 
large one. Being “skin poor,’ and no 
doubt an old fellow, it had through age 
or lack cf food, lost fully one-third of its 
former weight, and no doubt it once 
weighed nine or nine and one-half pounds, 
which would have made it in good, fair 
condition. It measured twenty-three 
inches in length. 
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On Wednesday, September 30th, Dr. 
Sitzer secured six black bass that weighed 
eighteen and three-fourths pounds, at the 
Floyd dam, seven miles above Charles 
City. 

ne 

Iowa's fish laws are at last without a 
loop-hole for parties inclined to violate 
them. Here it is in a nut-shell: “It is 
unlawful to take ay fish in axy manner, 
except with the hook and line.” (April 
Ist to May 15th inclusive being the 
close season.) Fishing with hook and 
line through the ice is prohibited, when 
any sort of shelter is used. Two poles 
and one hook on each line, is all that is 
allowed one fisherman. Consequently 
the nine-hooked “ Phantom”’ minnow and 
the three-hooked spoon “must go.” 

VANE SIMMONDS. 

Charles City, Towa. 

> 
Fishing in Newfoundland. 

Dr. S. T. Davis, (“Shongo”), in his 
admirable book on big game hunting in 
Newfoundland, has revealed the attraction 
of that “far countree”’ as a paradise for 
sportsmen. The fishing is equally good, 
as described by a statistical writer, who 
says of the fisheries: 

The cod fisheries of Newfoundland 
exceed those of any other country. For 
400 years cod fishing has been carried on 
by the islanders. The real occupation of 
the islanders is fishing. There is probably 
no place in the world where fish are so 
numerous. In every stream or lake, no 
matter how small, trout and salmon 
abound. Common catches are six and 
seven pound trout or fifteen-pound sal- 
mon. They are so common that the 
islanders refuse to acknowedge them as 
anything extraordinary, reserving their 
attention for cod and herring. 


It may be well as a matter of record 
to note that Colorado’s Fish Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gordon Land, planted a small 
number of rainbow trout in the Rio 
Grande, at Wagon Wheel Gap, in July 


of the present year. These fish will be 
heard from as monsters about the year 
1900. 











DEER HUNTING IN OREGON, 


Northeastern Oregon is the ideal win- 
ter range of the deer, and many sunimer 
on its lonely plateaus, in preference to 
returning to the higher wooded mount- 
ains. The country is a stratified forma- 
tion, one table land rising above another, 
as far as the eye can reach. 

The Owyhee, Malheur and Powder 
Rivers have washed their way down into 
these rocks many hundred feet, forming 
picturesque cafions on many colored 
rocks, running in long comparatively 
level belts, making a most beautiful pano- 
ramic picture which yet awaits the light 
of geology. 

The valleys are few and far between, 
long and narrow, but the few farms con- 
tained are exceedingly rich in soil, and are 
usually the headquarters for some cow or 
horse outfit who use the illimitable range. 
On the headwaters of the scattered creeks 
feeding these rivers, where the cafiyons 
were dark and gloomy, (frequently as 
deep as wide) the mule deer found his 
home. 

In the late fall of 188-, when our hunt- 
ing party was there, scattered bands of 
antelope ranged the higher plateaus and 
a few big horn lived among the rugged 
rocks, Like these wild creatures when 
amid scenes of Nature’s Titanic labors— 
I love to reach the highest possible point, 





and view for hours the great panorama 
below. 

I usually made an early start in the 
crisp October mornings, with rifle slung 
by a sling strap at my back, (meat was 
the last of our anxieties), a lunch in my 
pocket—a long divide ever rising higher 
and higher ahead, with frequent wall 
rocks, up which the trail clambered and 
the view ever extending over new valleys 
as the miles fell behind me. 

Once, when making my way among 
the huge boulders broken from the wall 
rock, following the trail to ascend to the 
next plateau above, there suddenly step- 
ped into view, outlined on the sky not 
twenty yards away, as fine a doe as I 
ever saw. She was coming down the 
trail I was ascending, hence the mutual 
surprise. We both stopped, as though 
turned to stone, and for a full minute 
each eyed the other; then the timid ani- 
mal bounded away. What a chance for 
slaughter—but the lost opportuuity was 
unregretted. Inthe Great Book of good 
and evil there are no does charged to me. 

By noon the far off ranges of De Lamar 
and Seven Devils, with their snowy peaks 
looking like clouds in the clear sky, were 
in view. The two hundred miles inter- 
vening between them of river, valley and 
foot hills, furnished a picture worth going 
far to see. 

Fresh tracks, following a trail covered 
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with frost yet unmelted, led up one of 
the narrow deep cajions. It followed 
around the shelf-like rock, gaining rapidly 
an increasing altitude above the tinkling 
stream in the narrow gorge below. It 
had attained an altitude of between one 
hundred and two hundred feet, and I was 
often tempted to return and try an ascent 
by some safer route, but the expectation of 
seeing the game at any moment led me 
on and up over the slippery and ever 
narrowing trail. 

A slide some ten feet away finally 
blocked my way. The entire trail had 
slid down the steep slope some twenty 
feet away and fallen into the cajion 
below. The sheep tracks were plain on 
the other side, and the country seemed 
to open out. I hoped to find a basin 
and the sheep feeding there. 

Grasping my rifle firmly, I sprang 
lightly over. The mass of loose shale I 
alighted on started to slide from under 
me, so quickly that I was thrown flat on 
my side. The strength and agility of 
despair was infused in my tense muscles; 
I began a wild scramble on all fours to 
gain the top of the sliding mass but this 
only added to the speed of the slipping 
stones beneath me. Slowly but surely 
I was being carried across that short slope 
of twenty feet intervening between me 
and the dark cafion below. Already the 
faint patter of the stones striking below 
came tomy ears. The vision of the long 
search of comrades forthe mangled corpse 
lying in a heap of stones far below, of 
home and many things, swept across my 
mind with lightning rapidity. I was 
now more than half way down the de- 
clivity, but the seemingly endless quan- 
tity of stones were moving on. Suddenly 
a narrow seam in the stone below arrested 
my attention. Was it a crack in the solid 
formation over which I was moving? I 
ceased my frantic and unless efforts to 
climb the moving mass, and shoved my 
gun barrel far down into the crevice, 
hooked both arms around it and lay as 
still as the sliding stones would allow. I 
held my very breath, for fear the mass 
might become detached, as the slide I had 
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sprang across had caved toa much greater 
depth. 

After what seemed an age the shale 
came slower and slower, and finally 
ceased, leaving nearly bare the sloping 
floor onto which the loose stuff had fallen 
from’ above. Slowly and carefully I 
worked my body up the slope until my 
toes occupied the crevice with my gun. 
It was then extricated and firmly fixed in 
the rough floor far above, and my weight 
carefully brought up to it, and so on to 
and across the old slide over which I 
sprang so lightly a few minutes before. 
Then slowly and carefully I went down 
the trail, never once looking at the dark 
rift by my side until, nerveless and weak, 
I reached the lower plateau and lay long 
looking at snowy peaks trying to remove 
the dread vision from my view. 

Camp was wearily reached by dusk 
and I joined heartily in the feast of the 
roast haunch of venison. My silence 
was attributed to unusual poor luck by 
the jolly party, but had they noted my 
bruised and torn hands and the battered 
gun barrel (due to some of the many. 
adventures incident to hunting among 
the hills) they would have known the 
real cause. The cold fall rains had per- 
colated far into the loose shale and frozen 
on the north hill side, thus forming the 
death trap which nothing but a sheep or 
deer could safely pass. I never see an 
old model 1873 Winchester but my heart 
swells with gratitude, and I feel that I 
owe my life to one like that. 

Parina, Idaho. F. R. Foucn. 


_ 


WISCONSIN’S GAME LAW MUDDLE. 


The blunder of the all-wise and all- 
foolish legislature of 1895 that resulted 
in the Supreme Court of the State declar- 
ing the fish and game law of 1895 invalid, 
will have some excellent effects. The 
lease of life of many a snorting deer will 
be prolonged for an indefinite period. A 
large number of hunting parties from this 
and other states who had arranged for 
their annual deer hunt will either be 
compelled to shorten the length of their 
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stay in the woods or give it up altogether 
this season. The latter probably will be 
the case with many. 

bathe game law of 1893 is now in force, 
and section 2, (chapter 106) covering the 
point in question, reads as follows: 

It shall be unlawful to kill or take by any kind of con- 
trivance or device whatever, or pursue with intent to kill 
or take or worry any deer, buck, doe or fawn between the 
first day of November and the succeeding first day of 
October of each year, or to hunt deer, buck, doe or fawn 
with dog or dogs at any time, and it shall be lawful for 
any person to shoot or kill any dog while such dog isin 
active pursuit of any deer, buck, doe or fawn, in violation 
of the provisions of this act. 

“It shall be unlawful to use dog or dogs to hunt rab- 
bits during the time the law permits the hunting of deer, 
and any complaint or objection made by the owner of 
such dog or any person against such killing shall be 
prima facie evidence that such complaining party encour- 
aged such dog in such pursuit. 

Hunters from Illinois and other states 
who are coursing through the woods will 
find that this law is and will be strictly 
enforced, to the satisfaction of the genuine 
sportsman. It can not be gainsaid that 
much of the prejudice against visiting 
hunters as it exists among the majority 
of the people is due to and has been 
created by the wanton slaughter of deer 
as practized by the pot and market hunt- 
ers. With that in mind, the average Wis- 
consin man blesses the blunder of the bril- 
liant 1895-legislature when it passed an 
unconstitutional measure. 

But there are as many others who look 
at the matter from a different point of 
view altogether. First of all come the 
various railroad companies running 
through the vast forest and* game pre- 
serves in Northern Wisconsin to whom 
the changed time of the open deer sea- 
son means a serious loss of business and 
revenue. Many thousands of dollars 
from passenger traffic will be lost to each 
one of them. Next in the line of dis- 
contented and disappointed are the keepers 
of hotels and boarding-houses. Most 
of the yearly income of these men is 
derived from the money that the happy 

A . . * . 
and careless hunter is very willing to pay 
for his frequently questionable comfort at 
such places. Many of these hotel keepers 
buy their supplies from Gteen Bay jobbing 
houses. Under the circumstances it is to 
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be expected that the bulk of these pur- 
chases will be smaller than in former 
years. Again a considerable number of 
guides in the northern counties who had 
been engaged beforehand, by the members 
of hunting parties, have already been 
notified that their services will not be 
required this year. Some of these parties 


may after all decide to start out, but in 
that case they will hie themselves to the 
forests in Michigan—in which State, 
however, the Nimrods-are required to 
take out a license. 

All things considered, the grumbling 
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and dissatisfaction arising from the 
disagreeable complications as brought 
about by the change in the time of the 
open season is great; over-balancing the 
satisfaction and pleasure felt by others. 

All the publicity that has been given 
the much changed situation notwith- 
standing there undoubtedly will be many 
people who may not hear of it, and who 
therefore will “run up” against game 
wardens. Such men will be princi- 
pally farmers, and those who live remote, 
from larger settlements .and in the nature 
of things are not given to pay much for 
subscriptions to newspapers. Another 
class of men will be those who will hunt 
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anyway, law or no law, and their number 
is by no means small. Some of the latter 
contingent—ten or twelve Indiana pot 
hunters—are at present camped in the 
northern peninsula, twenty miles north 
of Sturgeon Bay. Many a deer has been 
slain by them already and, it is said, 
shipped by boat to Chicago. 
Green Bay, Wis. PROTECTOR. 
nigh 


FROM THE SOUTHWEST, 





Here | am, in the woods again, and 
perhaps a little earlier in the season than 
usual; but in this case an early start was 
necessary, for I propose establishing my- 
self permanently in the “happy hunting 
grounds,” and, at best, moving and re- 
locating is work that requires time. In 
the short time that has elapsed since my 
arrival here I have made but one short 
trip in the woods, and the taste of sport 
gained has but added to my hunger for 
the coming feast. 

The summer in Arkansaw has been 
very dry, but copious rains have fallen 
within the past few days, and the ground 
is now in excellent shape for trailing 
deer or other game. The acorn crop has 
proven a partial failure, but there will be 
an ample supply of mast for the game, 
and the only result of the scarcity in 
certain localities will be to centralize the 
game in the more favored scopes of for- 
est. There is the usual abundance of 
squirrels and other small game. The 
turkey crop promises well, and there 
certainly should be a fair duck flight, for 
the willow oak affords their favorite food 
in this locality, and of willow-oak acorns 
there will be enough and to spare. 

To gain an idea af the severity of the 
last drouth, it is only necessary to take 
a flying trip by rail through the country 
south of the Arkansaw River. In many 
localities in the pineries forest fires have 
swept through, destroying the under- 
brush, and, of course, the berries and 
seeds upon which the game birds depend 
for lood. In the southern pineries the 
fires burn slowly, allowing all descrip- 
tions of game ample time to get beyond 
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their reach, the quail and turkeys usually 
flocking to the plantations, where they 
are rarely troubled by hunters and can 
pick up a living with an ease that would 
turn an average tramp green with envy. 

Enquiries along the line of the “ Cot- 
ton Belt” and “Iron Mountain” routes 
elicited the stereotyped reply: “ Lots of 
quail, but too dry to hunt ’em, but at 
Camden, Arkadelphia, Benton and Pine 
Bluff the conditions appeared to be most 
favorable for good sport.” 

Along the White, Cache, and St. 
Francis Rivers, the drouth has been less. 
severe, and everything promises well for 
an enjoyable hunting season. In years 
past I have killed all descriptions of 
game to be found in this region, but I 
now hope to begin the list over again, 
and shall try for deer and bear in the 
near future. 

S. D. Barnes. 

-Bald Knob, Ark. 


> 


PHEASANTS IN THE SOUTH. 





An attempt has been made to raise 
some pheasants near High Point, N. C., 
but with indifferent success. The birds 
I understand were in the hands of a nov- 
ice in the art of pheasant rearing, and 
they were not put in the breeding pens 
early enough by fully two months. A 
few have been raised and liberated. 

Another year, I have no doubt, the 
breeding operations will be conducted on 
a better system and with better success. 
I hope so anyhow. It is a very laudable 
undertaking and deserves to succeed. 
There is no reason why these birds should 
not do well in North Carolina, as the 
climate and the character of the country 
is well adapted to their requirements. 
Any one who makes an effort to add to 
the game birds of the country deserves 
the thanks of all sportsmen. 

A friend of mine who lives over in 
Chatham County, not far from here, told 
me that he turned out eighteen birds— 
pheasants—and never saw them after- 
wards. I did not learn the breed of 
pheasants he liberated. but think they 
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were the Mongolian—a bird that is a 
great ‘wanderer. The mistake was in 
liberating them at all. If they had been 
put in breeding pens and the young 
turned loose as they became old enough 
no doubt my friend would have had bet- 
ter success. The grown birds being 
turnedvout in a strange country, and being 
of a naturally roving disposition, there 
was nothing to hold them in any particu- 
lar locality. 

Pheasant rearing is an art that requires 
a lot of experience before it can be con- 
ducted with success. In the course of 


time I have no doubt this country will 
be stocked with them, as I have no doubt 
that every gentleman who locates a shoot- 
ing box in the State will rear and liberate 


birds every year. That policy in the 
course of time will stock the country 
with birds. J. B. Sropparp. 
Thomasville, N. Carolina. 
BE. Wh. REENS 
Our correspondent, Vane Simmonds 
of Charles City, lowa, writes: The prai- 
rie portions of Floyd County, Iowa, are 
fast becoming populated with the jack- 
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rabbit. Three years ago they were com- 
paratively unknown in this region, but 
the droughts and severe winters in the 
Dakotas, the past few seasons have driven 
them as far south as Northern Iowa, 
where their yearly increase is quite 
noticeable. Several specimens have been 
shot, weighing from six to nine pounds, 
while one of our local sportsmen bagged 
one that weighed eleven and three-fourths 
pounds. 
PST 

During the early days of November 

deer are quite frequenently in peril, as 


represented in the illustration on this 
page. The deer will usually take to 
water when hard pressed either by dogs 
or wolves, and when a thin ice has formed 
on the lakes—not strong enough to bear 
the weight of the animal, but sufficiently 
strong to prevent swimming—then is the 
time of real danger. One of the game 
wardens in Northern Wisconsin gives it 
as his opinion, from personal observation, 
that hundreds of deer are drowned in this 
way, annually, in the Badger State—by 
being driven into the lakes by wolves 
when thin ice covers the surface. 





The friends of game protection 
should not forget that state legislatures 
will soon be in session, and it is now the 
proper time for lovers of hunting and fish- 
ing to flock together and consider what 
legislation is required in their respective 
commonwealths. Similar conditions do 
not obtain on prairie, plain and mountain, 
but there should be one uniform idea— 


to protect game and fish from useless 
slaughter. 


Residents in the mountain states who 
have heretofore shown fears of protective 
legislation should be reminded of its value 
in the preservation of a food supply for 
their own use, as well as a source of 
revenue in attracting visitors from be- 


yond their borders. Sportsmen who 
seek pleasure in the mountains—those 
who really deserve the name—are liberal 
with their money if their pleasant antici- 
pations are realized. If they accept the 
hospitalities of the ranchmen they not 
only contribute to supply the table but 
cheerfully pay any moderate charge for 
their entertainment. Unless they are 
skillful fishermen their fly-casting does 
no harm to the fish. The fish will mul- 
tiply faster than they will take them out. 

Colorado’s game laws are notably de- 
fective, and no time should be lost in 
framing a new code. Conversations dur- 
ing the past summer with residents in 
the mountains. showed that the local 
feeling was far from kind towards mem- 
bers of past legislatures who believed 


they were favoring their constituents 
when they defeated the efforts of a few 
to secure game protection. There should 
be an earnest effort made in the State, 
early in the coming session, for a decided 
change in the laws. 

Give the Game Warden the needed 
power and funds with which the law can be 
enforced and every dollar thus expended 
will return ten-fold to residents of the 
mountains. It will prove of far more 
real value to them than any bounty upon 
scalps. No legislation can possibly be 
devised that will be of greater personal 
benefit to the isolated dwellers along 
trout streams than some form of game 
protection which will enable the harmless 
animals and fish to multiply and thus 
attract the sportsman’s fraternity. These 
laws need not absolutely prevent the 
resident from hunting or fishing to sup- 
ply food for his own table; but they 
should put an effectual check upon those 
(and their number is relatively few) who 
work for a market. 

New Mexico has little, if any, game 
protection and its legislators will find that 
if they pass the requisite laws they will 
husband their local resources and attrac- 
tions, and future generations will call 
them blesséd for their actions. 

Act now, gentlemen; act with har- 
mony and good judgment all over the 
land. Act promptly—get your docu- 
ments in shape, and when presented see 
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that proper committees are on the watch 
until the required legislation has passed 
the final stage and becomes the law. 
You will undoubtedly meet with oppo- 
sition—but your motive is unselfish, and 
therefore do not lose courage. Future 
generations will praise you even if you 
do not live to hear the pleasant ex- 
pressions. 


WISCONSIN’S GAME LAW FIASCO. 


There is an object lesson on “ how not 
to do it” in the Wisconsin game law 
muddle. The game and fish laws of 
1895 were, on the whole, a great improve- 
ment over the former statutes on this 
important subject, but unfortunately — 
as at Balaklava—‘ somebody blundered,” 
and the consequence is that the Supreme 
Court has declared the new law null and 
void. The law of 1893 is now in force, 
and ‘Chaos is come again!” 

It is not our purpose to trace out the 
man or men whose blunder caused a 
good law to be invalid. It is enough to 


point out the moral—which is plain— 
that great care is necessary not only in 
framing a new game law, but in the 


manner of passing it. In the case under 
consideration, the Supreme Court decis- 
ion reveals the fact that one branch of 
the state legislature passed a certain game 
law, the other house adopted another, 
varying considerably from the original, 
and finally the Governor signed a bill 
which in its entirety had not received 
the sanction of either Senate or Assembly. 

A serious phase of this comedy of 
errors arises from the vigorous enforce- 
ment of the fish and game laws by a 
corps of energetic game wardens. At 
Lake Winnebago, especially, an active 
warfare has been carried on to prevent 
seine fishing. Many fishermen have 
been fined, nets have been destroyed, 
and after long litigation the affair reaches 
a climax by the decision of the court, 
which will naturally entitle the fishermen 
to heavy awards for damages to be paid 
by the state. Moreover, the game-fish, 
which were increasing rapidly and afford- 
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ing excellent sport with rod and line 
under the enforcement of the new law, 
will now be nearly exterminated by the 
seine fishermen before another protective 
law can be enacted. 

As to the change in the deer-hunting 
season—revoking the law that specified 
Nov. 1st to Nov. 20th as the open season, 
and substituting the law of 1893, thus 
making the month of October the legal 
period for killing deer, the result will be 
to protect this species of game, reducing 
the annual slaughter. And so the old 
adage will be verified: “There’s no great 
loss without some. little gain.” 

silicic 

The proverbial tide in the affairs of 
men—if applied to sportsmen—will soon 
turn southward, as the lovers of gun and 
rod are migratory to a certain extent, and 
are inclined to pursue fin and feather 
down along the gulf coast after the north- 
ern haunts of game and fish become ice- 
bound. It is not every man in the sports- 
men’s guild that has both time and money 
to indulge the migratory propensity, but 
he who is thus fortunate should thank 
his lucky stars, and remember his less 
fortunate fellows of the craft—to the 
extent at least of writing up his adven- 
tures for the edification of the Sports 
AFIELD family. 


<> 
ae 





Public benefactors are not rare in the 
ranks of field sportsmen. The wealthy 
sportsman who stocks the fields and 
forests with native or foreign game birds 
is a benefactor—provided the domain 
thus replenished is open to the general 
public. The man who is instrumental 
in preserving as a pleasure ground for 
the people some tract which would other- 
wise have been shorn of wood and drained 
dry for the financial gain of the few, is 
also a public benefactor. And so is the 
man who causes suitable waters to be 
supplied with good food and game fish. 
Verily, there is a vast field for the benev- 
olent sportsman, with no danger of being 
crowded out, in a work which contem- 
plates the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 





The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend ; 


ural desire to ve useful to him. 


He is the only one that regards 
the only one that seems to possess a nat- 





THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


As a constant reader of American 
journals devoted—incidentally or princi- 
pally—to doggy interests, I have ob- 
served a great change in the fersonnel 
of our little army of writers on this sub- 
ject. Many of the versatile correspon- 
dents whose contributions relating to 
canine affairs formed a most interesting 
feature in sportsmen’s journals ten years 
ago, have retired from the field. 

I call to mind, especially, the brilliant 
“Guido,” of Memphis; the entertaining 
and practical champion of Irish setters— 
“Mont Clare,” of New Hampshire; genial 
Harry Malcolm, the Gordon setter advo- 
cate; good and quaint old “ Jacob Staff,” 
of Texas; the incisive Watson, whose 
“Porcupine” quill rankled in the minds 
of his adversaries; the veteran Hammond, 
whose “Shadow” has not been cast on 
the pages of the sportsmen’s press for 
several years past; gallant “Old Domin- 
ion,” one of the brightest in the whole 
galaxy ; and last, but by no means least, 
the witty, irrepressible Charles J. Peshall, 
down in Jersey. 

Other writers—many of them able and 
entertaining—swell the ranks to-day, but 
among the old-timers who have read the 
papers devoted to dog, gun and rod for 


perhaps a quarter of a century there is, I 
believe, an occasional longing for the old 
familiar names and the genial good- 
fellowship which they represent. Not 
that this spirit of fraternity is lacking at 
the present day, but to the grey-beards 
there’s no friend like the old friend. And 
that reminds me—what a dear old friend 
Sports AFIELD has come to be in thous- 
ands of households. I find it wherever 
I go among the brethren of gun and rod, 
by whom it is regarded as an indispen- 
sable fireside companion. 

It has often occurred to my mind that 
a sort of “reunion” should be brought 
about—not personal, but literary, to re- 
vive the writers of a past decade and 
cause a pleasant blending of the old and 
the new in the line of comments and criti- 
cisms on things canine. I shall hope to 
see a response from the members of the 
Old Guard through the columns of 
Sports AFIELD. VETERAN. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

> 


DOGGY ITEMS. 


It is coming to be quite the thing for 
wealthy sportsmen to have a hunting 
lodge in the South. W. G. Brokaw, the 
clothier of New York City, has just erec- 
ted near High Point, N. C., a very neat 
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and commodious residence or lodge, with 
barn and kennel buildings and a cottage 
for the kennel man. The kennel has a 
brick foundation and the floors are 
cemented. The front yards, of which 
there are three, are also cemented, and 
all are properly drained. The kennel is 
in charge of Robert Story, a graduate 
from the Brailsford school in England. 


* 
* * 


The kennel consists at present exclus- 
ively of pointers, and has as an inmate 
Sir Walter, whose sale I noticed in these 
columns last February. The sale was 
made at the New York show, and the 
price was reported to have been $2,000. 
I have since learned that the price was 
less than half that amount. I do not 
see Sir Walter’s name in the list of entries 
of the Eastern Field Trial’s Club’s all age 
stake, so I infer that the dog was sold on 
his shape. Mr. Brokaw is a member of 
the Eastern Club, and would no doubt 
have complimented that club with an 
entry if the dog had shown anything 
approaching field trial quality. 


* 
* * 


The barn is quite an extensive affair, 
having a front consisting almost entirely 
of glass. The inside is fitted with box 
and single stalls, and will accommodate 
quite a number of horses. It is reported 
that a track will be built for racing. 


* 
* = 


I understand that Geo. J. Gould intends 
to locate near Mr. Brokaw, and will fit up 
a very fine shooting resort. His kennel 
will be located there for the winter, and 
the dogs trained there. A large figure 
has been mentioned as the amount that 
Mr. Gould intends to expend in fitting 
up his shooting place here, and if half 
the amount spoken of is expended it will 
be a fine place. 


* * 

The field trial entries are filling well 
this season, notwithstanding the fact of 
it being a presidential.year and that 
capital is keeping rather close at home 
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on account of the political agitation. The 
Continental club received a very nice list 
of entries although there were some 
changes made in its program which 
would tend to keep entries down. The 
fact that the second forfeit was abolished 
in a measure accounts for the support 
given the club. 
* ” * 

An abundant crop of quail is reported 
from all parts of the South and sport 
will be good this year. 

J. B. Sropparp. 

Thomasville, N. Carolina. 


a 


A DOG'S DECEPTION. 


The following illustrates the fact that 
dogs, as well as men, are sometimes 
taken possession of by the green eyed 
monster and will resort to deception in 
order to hold their prestige. Mr. Smyre, 
who lived over in Tate County, had a 
small pack of ’coon dogs and one of 
them, Base, was a remarkably good tree 
dog. In all packs there are dogs that 
excel in some particular line of hunting 
but seldom are two or more qualities 
present in a superlative degree in any 
one dog. Some excel in striking a trail, 
some in the speed at which they can 
carry it; some in taking up a loss, and 
so forth. Base could tell to a certainty 
which tree the ’coon was in. In the 
course of time reports came down from 
the hills about a wonderful ’coon dog 
that was owned up there. Reports said 
this dog, Strive, would pick up the trail 
of a’coon and carry it ahead of all the 
other dogs to the tree. Mr. Smyre at 
once became possessed of a desire to 
own this wonderful dog and finally, by 
paying a long price, bought him. Every 
one in the neighborhood was interested 
and at the appointed time assembled to 
see the new dog tested—all holding to 
the opinion that Base would surely beat 
the new-comer as a tree dog, if in no 
other particular. The dogs were sent 
away and in half an hour had a ’coon 
going and presently all recognized by the 
changed notes of the dogs that they were 
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. at the tree. On coming up, the new dog, 
Strive, was barking up a big gum tree 
and Base was about forty or fifty feet 
away, baying lustily at a comparatively 
small tree. After a deal of peeking and 
squinting, and as no ’coon could be seen 
in either tree it was decided to cut Base’s 
tree as he was known to be reliable, and 
besides that his tree was smaller. The 
tree was cut but no ‘coon materialized 
and as Strive’s tree was a large one and 
the dog a strange one the party went on 
with the hunt. In the course of an hour 
this performance was repeated. The new 
dog was found baying at one tree and 
old Base was just tearing the bark off 
another a short distance away and mak- 
ing more noise than all the other dogs 
put together. Faith was so strong in old 
Base that his tree was cut first; result, 
no’coon. Then the tree indicated by 
Strive was cut with the result that a ’coon 
was found in it. After that no attention 
was paid to old Base, and he very shortly 
joined the other dog at the true tree— 
making as much fuss as the best of them. 
This was a case of pure jealousy. Base 
endeavored to carry the crowd with him 
by deception—a by no means uncommon 
practice with members of the human 
family under similar conditions. When 
he saw that his ruse was unsuccessful he 
joined his rival and endeavored to retain 
a modicum of favor by a more vigorous 
prosecution of his labors. L.3.S. 
Palo Alto, Mississippi. 
i 


BIG VS. MEDIUM SIZED DOGS. 


In a mild way and in friendly spirit I 
must “beg to differ” with your excellent 
correspondent Cecil Cox, of Colorado, 
on the proposition laid down as to the 
superiority of big dogs for speed and 
stamina. The theory and logical deduc- 
tions therefrom may appear to prove this 
alleged superiority, but when put to prac- 
tical test—the only true measure of merit 
—the abnormally large dog fails to win, 
as a usual thing, either in coursing or 
field trials. 

The assumption is made that “a dog 
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twenty-seven inches high” (presumably 
a greyhound) “can do a mile in two 
minutes.” To demonstrate the superior 
swiftness of a dog thirty inches in height, 
Cecil Cox estimates that the speed of the 
larger dog “can, safely be put at thirty- 
five feet a second.” Admitting this esti- 
mate to be substantially correct, the larger 
dog would cover 4,200 feet—or about 
two-thirds of a mile—in two minutes, 
while his smaller competitor finishes a 
full mile in the same space of time; al- 
though this is not what Mr. Cox starts 
out to prove. 

Again, the assumption is made that 
“these things” (activity, speed, etc.) “in- 
crease in compound ratio: so that if you 
increase size and muscle, etc., in propor- 
tion, you have a better dog all around— 
including activity and every essential.” 

Here is a case where an ounce of fact 
is worth a pound of theory, and public 
records show us that the first prizes at 
our best coursing meetings and field 
trials are seldom if ever won by extremely 
large dogs. There is a happy medium 
between the very large and very small— 
and it is that type of dog that wins a 
large majority of the prizes where com- 
petition is open to dogs of all sizes. 
Extremely large dogs are not as active 
as those of medium size, and have less 
endurance—therefore the theoretical 
“compound ratio” of improvement in 
proportion to increased size proves to be 
an unknown quantity, not discoverable 
even through the medium of “ X” rays. 

As to “ittle dogs of the whippet breed 
—a good-sized specimen will doubtless 
defeat the more diminutive rival in a race. 
So will an English greyhound outrun an 
Italian greyhound—but that “has noth- 
ing to do with the case” when discussing 
the relative merits of big and medium 
sized dogs for practical work in coursing. 
A little sprint race of one hundred yards 
between little whippets bears no relation 
to the rigid test of speed and stamina re- 
quired in coursing greyhounds. One 
might as well compare the flight of a 
pistol ball with that of a rifle bullet. 

Great Bend, Kan. West Warp. 
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THE IDEAL HUNTING RIFLE. 


Now that the question of what constitutes the 
ideal hunting rifle has been so definitely settled 
by such eminent authorities as brother Barnes et 
al., would it be considered germain to the subject 
—or an insolence—for an indifferent old moss- 
backed hunter like myself to interject his own 
peculiar fallacies into the finished fabric of the 
discussion? Not that it will affect the sum total 
of their infallible conclusions, you know, but only 
because of the characteristic vice of contrariness 


and a reprehensible cacoethes loquendi which pos- 
sesses the ancient guild of woods-loafers what 
time shootin’ irons are discussed in the glare of 
the autumnal camp fire. 

Far be it from me to criticise their labored de- 


ductions. I say “‘labored’’ advisedly, for they 
were surely awrought with the Jabor of love and 
bear the sign manual of a polished experience. 
What I want to simply say is that maybe such 
accomplished sportsmen and unerring shots as 
seem from brother Barnes’ interesting communica- 
tions to literally infest the Arkansaw cane brakes 
in swarms undoubtedly do find their account in a 
half thimbleful of powder and a .25 calibre pea 
ball. It is not given to every man the requisite 
skill in woodcraft and steady holding that insures 
a deer at every shot with ammunition scarcely 
powerful enough to crack the carapace of a potato 
bug. Brother Barnes possesses it, no doubt—and 
the enviable faculty as well, of writing so enter- 
tainingly about it that we refrain from involun- 
tary allusion to ‘‘talking’”’ and ‘‘hats’’ and that 
sort of thing, and are verily persuaded—almost— 
to believe ! 

What Barnes says, goes with me—even if it 
isn’t in the Bible, and happened in Arkansaw. 

But out here it’s different. Every other fellow 
you see in the woods is toteing a ten-pound gun 
with a hole in it as big as your thumb—and would 


have ’em bigger if they had a choice in sizes—and 
the others are cussing because they bought .40- 
calibres. It must be in the light air, or the deer, 
or the distance or something, for these deluded 
cannon-hearers seem to hit the pesky critters often 
enough and fairly enough and generally in the 
region where they live, and yet, all incredible as 
it may seem, they don’t kill’em with half the 
flattering regularity that brother Barnes does with 
his diminutive ‘‘ weepon.’’ I wonder if Barnes 
spits on his bullets or cuts a cross on ’em or what ? 

It may be barely possible that the factory men 
are banking on our clumsiness and poor shooting 
and are throwing off on us! Somehow the .25- 
20’s we get out here don’t compare in lethality 
with the grade brother Barnes affects. To be 
sure, every now and then some fool deer or ante- 
lope shoves his vulnerables up against an 86-grain 
pellet and dies of sheer disgust at himself! And 
a friend of mine hornswoggled two elk with my 
.25-20 rifle one day. He put six of these 
efficient, deadly projectiles through a trapped 
coyote the next day and then, running out of 
ammunition, finished him with a brutal club. 
The .25-20 is a great weapon—in the hands of my 
Arkansaw friends ! 

Now, don’t imagine, Sylvester, that you’re going 
to rope me into any foolish argument about tra- 
jectory, accuracy, penetration, convenience, econo- 
my and all that sort of stuff and then bushwhack 
me with your superior information and quaintly 
forcible humor—for you aint! I’m just a-going 
to say my little piece and then take to the woods, 
and if you sass back I’!l talk Chinook and straight 
Ute and you won’t be in it, see! 

I believe in a man using a man’s-size gun, me! 
I’ve fooled a heap with guns in my day, from the 
alder squirt of my pinafore days to a mountain 
howitzer in the Apache campaigns. I’ve even 
carried a .22 pocket rifle and a Sharps 45-120-550 
at one and the same time! It was for the ‘‘con- 
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vanience” thereof—like the Irishman who carried 
a watch in each pocket. But I know better now. 
I carry and use only one gun (although I have six 
of ’em in possession) and I have eaten grouse, 
squirrel, bear, deer, elk and antelope in one and 
the same outing, all killed with the same gun. 
Let’s see! It was along about the time that you 
were first making acquaintance with that other 
narrow (rubber) tube so essential to infantile de- 
lectation—or wasn’t you brought up that way ?— 
that I first stood behind the heavier one of an old 
Yager and killed my initial buck. I believe I’ve 
told that story before and I won’t risk a repetition 
for fear I can’t keep the cases straight. But I 
remember it was a ‘‘calibre .69,” and took a ‘‘ ball 
and three buck.” It also took my reverent fancy 
as a hunting gun and right there I was married to 
big boresand lead a-plenty ! Then I was inveighled 
into an alliance with a 180 to the pound ’Gus 
Schalck, and enraptured in turn by a Sharps 
-40-90 when I hit the buffalo country. Bimeby 
I grew blase and indifferent to the charms I was 
constantly fleeing to and successively leaving, and 
after the wont of every old roue I sighed for my 
calf love. I re-discovered her in the Sharps 45- 
75-420 and I’ve just quit hugging the old girl to 
come and write this. That’s me! She’s a bit 


stout and passee in comparison to the fairer and 
frailer sweethearts of the modern day, but in her 


new dress of fancy pistol stock, Lyman and Sidle 
*scope sights, and re-vamped bluing, she looks 
even more demurely steadfast and trustworthy 
than in the bygone days when I tried her worth 
in the teeth of death, and my old eyes grow moist 
in her contemplation. 

God certainly could have made a better gun 
than the Sharps but He surely never did! And 
yet, in face of my loyal devotion to the dear old 
sweetheart, I am going to chant the praises of 
another hand-maiden, even to her apparent preju- 
dice. P 

When a fellow gets crinkley in the back with 
rheumatiz’, and his thews shrivel up like scorched 
rawhide and the convention of his joints get into 
a dead-lock ; when the trails get steeper and the 
timber thicker and the dry twigs snap oftener— 
when, in short, you ain’t as young as you used to 
be, and the game knows it and leads you a malic- 
iously long dance in its pursuit, there is an irri- 
tating ponderosity about the old twelve pounder, 
like unto the Judge’s Maud for instance, and you 
inconsistently grumble at the amplitude of the 
graces that once enthralled you. You wish you 
hadn’t so much of a good thing ! 

Let me hold a log down on the trail and it is 
the old inamorita who sits in my lap, but when 
there is a ten mile exigency afoot I have another 
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beau to my string. It is aseven and a half pound 
pump-gun of the Marlin persuasion, and 38-55- 
255 calibre. I find it big enough for elk or bear, 
and small enough for ducks and grouse, using 
Du Pont Smokeless powder and proportionate 
charges. It is a plain wood pistol grip stocked 
arm, with Lyman complete sights and a Sidle 
*scope on the side, and has a shot-gun butt. It 
is, in my humble opinion at least, an almighty 
good hunting rifle and I’ll tell you why. 

In the first place, no better rifling was ever put 
into a repeating gun barrel. By careful test and 
measurement I find the twist to be 20 inches and 
the rifling .003 inch deep. This gives a total 
maximum diameter of .374 inch and a minimum 
bore of .368 inch. The bullet being .375 full, by 
Brown and Sharpe’s micrometer calibers, gives a 
force ball that takes grooves perfectly without 
excessive upset, and its long rifle bearing and 
moderately quick twist give it extreme accuracy 
and ‘‘hold up’’—up to 300 yards—which is too 
great a range to shoot big game at. 

Yes, I know all about these fellows who habitu- 
ally hit standing and running game in the head 
or heart at 800 yards and over—with their mouths! 
But I am speaking now about guns. 

The checkered shot gun butt gives you lots of 
shoulder bearing and does not slip when thrown 
up for a quick snap at moving game in timber. 
The short magazine and pistol grip gives you 
better grip and hang. The Lyman Sights—but 
why enlarge upon the universally known virtues 
of the only hunting sight on earth? Of course the 
Sidle ’scope is unequalled in its way and has in- 
creased my chances fifty per cent. I get heads 
and necks now where I was contented to spoil good 
shoulder meat before. And then the convenience 
of knowing for sure that yonder ragged cedar 
branch is a deer’s head or yonder set of buck 
antlers is only an illusive twig snare ! 

But to the rifie. Why did I choose the Marlin? 
Well, to be brief, I hunted for a living in the wild 
old days with a Ballard and the Marlin guns have 
Ballard barrels, See! And they have a solid top 
that don’t leak, clog, or fling empty shells into 
your sighting eye, and the wood is good, and the 
metal better, and the shape a thing of beauty— 
and you don’t shoot them out in a single season 
like I have a half-dozen makes of pumps whose 
valves suck air after a hundred shots and get 
worm-eaten if you forget to coddle them with oil 
and fiannel every night. Then, also, if you are 
minded to use reduced charges, as I do for small 
fry, why, the shells work smoothly through the 
action. Besides, you don’t have to split your 
gizzard trying to work the dum thing in freezing 
weather or scare all the deer out of the country 
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doing it. 
why. 

I got the .38-55 because it was light and handy 
as a pocket in a shirt. Like the Highlander’s 
broad sword it is efficient enough if you get in 
close enough! Say 300 yards or inside. Any 
man who demands more distance than that is not 
a hunter but a hog. He’s the kind of fellow that 
wants a 50-power field glass—that he cannot use— 
and for him the 4500 yard modern small bore 
with steel jacketted ludicrosity was invented. 
I’m talking to hunters and about hunter’s guns, 
and my palaver is of no concern to him. That 
man who cannot stalk his meat to within 300 
yards wouldn’t know a hunting rifle if he saw one. 
Ninety per cent of all the big game killed on earth 
is shot at under one-third that distance. At the 
latter range the .38-55-255 will penetrate both 
shoulders of the bear or elk bull and what more 
is wanted ? 

Its accuracy is undisputed. It is used almost 
exclusively by expert target shooters. Its pene- 
tration, range and trajectory are good enough for 
any hunter. Using powder and lead charges in 
proportion to the game sought, it will kill grouse, 
etce., without tearing them into flinters, or will 
stop a charging bear with felicitous facility. Of 
course you don’t shoot grouse loads at a grizzly, 
neither do you obliterate a squirrel or grouse with 
a shell loaded for b’ar. You use some little 
common sense with either combination. 

A perfect hunting gun should be one instantly 
adaptable to all requirements of ordinary game 
shooting. Let’s see if the Marlin in question fills 
the bill. Suppose you use U. M. C. solid head 
shells—I do from experience and preference—and 
load part of them with an ordinary .38-55 charger 
level full of Dupont No. 1 Smokeless powder loosely 
shaken in, and a well crimped 260 grains unjack- 
etted ball on top, (the .38-255 weighs 263 grains 
on my scale) with plenty of good lubricant in the 
cannellures. That is your long range, bone- 
smashing bear buster. Another part you have 
loaded similarly with powder but put a metal 
patched mushroom bullet in place of naked lead 
one. That is your deer and antelope ‘‘express”’ 
paralyzer. The rest you build up with 5 grains 
(or lessas your gun’s peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies—or yours— requires) of Du- 
Pont No. 2 Smoke- less, and a funny 
little ‘‘collar-but- ton’’ bullet (shaped 
as represented in cut herewith: of 
pure lead and weighing under 100 grains) the 
button being seated in a ring-crimped-muzzle shell 
like those furnished with mushroom bullets or for 
short range by the U. M. C. Co. Just dump the 
powder in loosely and trust to luck and your nitro 


And the ammunition is right. That’s 
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primer. My shells, so loaded with aS. & W. 32- 
calibre short, shellful of DuPont No. 2, and a 98- 
grain collar button, do not lead or foul, have pre- 
cisely the same elevation at fifty yards as the full 
charged ones, will pierce four one-inch pine boards 
and yet only drill a smooth round hole in a rabbit’s 
head or a grouse’s coupling. I can keep ten of 
them in an inch ring at fifty yards with ’scope 
sight and rest, and I killed a goose at 130 steps 
with such a charge yesterday. 

But I am going to preach heresy for all that! 
If you are buying a gun for business and are only 
an indifferent shot, or live on an antelope range, 
let it be a Marlin 1895 model chambered for the 
40-82-260, but rifled with either a 20 inch or 18 
inch twist, and use the New Winchester 40-70- 
330 shell in it. They chamber all right, shoot all 
right, and can be dosed with solid bullets, mush- 
rooms or collar buttons as your needs exact, and 
have a range up to 600 yards and trajectory, 
accuracy and killing power too good for any but 
ahunter. It is the Ideal big game and general- 
utility hunter’s gun! 

Now, brother Barnes, I am through—nearly. 
You will excuse the garrulity of an old friend, I 
am sure—largely because you can’t help yourself. 
But why, oh! Sylvester, myson! Why load those 
poor tenderfeet with that horrible rot about a 
man’s killing deer with a .25-20-86? You know 
in your heart that you’ve been subsidized into such 
wickenness by your laudable desire to preserve the 
game. You know you are banking on their shoot- 
ing holes into the sky, figgerin’ that if they should 
unfortunately wabble on to some poor unfortunate 
there would be no great harm done. 
now! 


Own up, 
When you go for meat don’t you use a six 
bore muzzle-loader and a handfull of slugs? 

Maypbell, Colorado. FRANK H. MAYER. 

Z ae a 

THE trap-shooting season of 1896, now near its 
close, has been a very active and eventful one. 
Despite the hard times the principal tournaments 
have been noted for large attendance, liberal 
prizes and a spirit of enthusiasm. One of the 
memorable features of sport at the traps during 
the year has been the active participation of ladies 
in various localities. A few new champions have 
appeared in the shooting world, but in the main 
both the honors and the prizes have gone to those 
old reliable trap-shots whose names are household 
words. If the season of 1897 is equally successful 
the promoters and patrons of trap-shooting will 


have good cause for mutual congratulation. 
——_ > 


Dr. CARVER, in a letter to the press, suggests 
vhat American trap shooters, ambitious for the 
championship, compete for his title and trophies. 
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A large majority of sportsmen are 
familiar with the fact that there is a grand 
field for large game shooting “’way down 
in Maine.” The suggestive trophies 
shown in the illustration of a Maine 
Camp—interior view—will give an accu- 
rate idea of the variety of large game in 
that State; almost the only section of the 
Union where moose and caribou can still 
be found. In Northern Minnesota a fair 
number of moose remain on the reserve 
lands—but the game laws prohibit the 
killing of this species. The illustration 
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sport with the gun, can readily attend his 
club shoot or some open event in his 
locality, while it would be impossible for 
him to reach good shooting grounds and 
enjoy the real sport of the field in the 
limited time at his command. He meets 
a genial set of knights of the trigger, 
indulges in a few hours of target or live 
bird shooting, and returns home refreshed 
by the relaxation from office work. 

As to the alleged “cruelty” of live bird 
shooting at the traps—that is an exploded 
idea. It is one of the most merciful forms 


INTERIOR OF HUNTER’S CAMP IN MAINE. 


which we give is from our sprited down 
East contemporary, the Phonograph of 
Phillips, Maine 


TRAP VS, FIELD SHOOTING. 


It is surprising to note the variety of 
opinion which exists as to the respective 
merits of trap shooting and field shooting. 
To an unprejudiced observer it would 
appear that there is no occasion for con- 
troversy on the subject. Very often— 
in fact usually —the matter of choice is 
due to environment or relative conveni- 
ence. The hard-pressed business man 
who can find time for only a half holiday 
occasionally and wishes to enjoy a little 


of shooting—as a glance at the records 
will prove that a very small percentage 
of wounded birds escape to die a linger- 
ing death. Hundreds of sportsmen in 
the larger cities take to trap-shooting as 
a substitute for field shooting—which is 
becoming more and more difficult to 
obtain with any certainty—and as game 
birds become still more scarce the number 
of trap-shooters will very naturally in- 
crease each year. A volume of argument, 
pro and con, cannot change existing 
conditions. AMATEUR. 
J. L. Winston defeated Fred Hoey in 
a match at 100 birds each, 30 yards rise, 
$150 a side, Elkwood Park, N. J., Oct. 20. 
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EECHAM’S 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fallness and Swelling after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 
Appetite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightfal Dreams, and 
all Nervous an’ Trembling Sensations, &e., when these symptoms are caused by constipation, as most of 
them are. THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF TN TWENTY MINUTES. This is no fiction. 
Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAWM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. 
They promptly remove obstructions or irregularities of the system. For a 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER 


they act like magic—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vital organs ; strengthening the muscular 
System, restoring the long-lost complexion, bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with 
the Rosebud of Health the whole physical energy of the human frame. These are facts admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees tothe Nervous and Debilitated is that 
Beecham’s Pills have the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. 


WITHOUT A RIVAL. Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes. 


25c. at Drug Stores, or will be sent by U. S. Agents, B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St., New York, 
post paid, upon receipt of price. Book free upon application. 
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A Capitol STEARNS 
Performance ont a 


always 

been 
considered quite a test 
of nerve and steel for 


\} WASHINGTON one to ride down the 

















Capitol steps on a 
bicycle. But just think 
of a man riding up (UP, mind you!) 
AT those same steps on a wheel. Such 
is the feat accomplished August 14 
by Eugene A. Neidert, on a regular 
stock Stearns bicycles To this and many other 
STEPS tests as —— has the Stearns ane —_ 
recently subjected only to come out with flying 
colors, again demonstrating beyond a doubt the 
strength and stability of the Yellow Fellow. . 

















CAPITOL 








RipE A STEARNS AND BE CONTENT. 


E. C. Stearns & Co., Makers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
TORONTO, ONT. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. PARIS, FRANCE. 





Tur Henry Sears Company, Chicago Agents, 110-112 Wabash Ave. 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 





COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


Mine host at Kenesaw, Nebraska, had, 
as most men do—a nose. Like most 
men also, his whole character seemed 
influenced by that member—or perhaps 
twas vice versa. Really, it waslonger than 
it need have been, and his inquisitiveness 
kept pace with the length. It was narrow 
at the bridge and knobby at the end. 
He was truly a narrow guage man, and 
aman with many e2dverse knobs in his 
life line, as the nosologists and palmists 
could tell you. Much communion with 
that which doth inebriate had so height- 
ened the color of that part of his physi- 
ognomy that it glowed red incessantly. 
It really seemed that it shone like a dull 
coal, as the darkness began tosettle. 

As the lamp-light revealed this index 
of the man, it prepared me for the cold, 
almost gruff, reception, the poor accom- 
modation, and the lack of any “God 
speed you” when I paid the bill. It 
did one good to get out-doors after 
meeting him—out-doors where Nature, 
feesh and beautiful, was shaking the rain- 
drops of the night’s storm from off her 
plumage. Nature has no nose. Her 
traits are so strong, so natural, that each 
shows on the surface. She needs no in- 
dex to her character. 

Though Kenesaw is but a little place, 
Sports AFIELD is welcome there, and in 


many hearts there throbs the impulse of 
true sportsmanship. It was indeed fortu- 
nate that rain came to dampen and pack 
the sandy road between Kenesaw and 
Kearney, Nebraska, else walking would 
have been the order of the day. Neb- 
raska is a fine state, but she has some 
sand hills in the northwest that it’s hard 
to beat. 

The Platte! The Platte! Lately that 
word had been on many tongues—silver 
tongues; and so much had I heard of 
this famous stream that my dreams had 
pictured it as a broad, silent river, low- 
flowing between marshes, turning various 
kinds of wheels; spanned at but a few 
points with bridges, and a veritable par- 
adise for ducks, geese, and snipe. 

Alas! That the most gilded of my 
dreams should fail of its fulfillment. The 
river indeed was broad and silent—lay 
shimmering in the sun between low, bushy 
banks. The bridges, too, were there. 
But the river was a river of sand, dry 
the greater part of the year. No water 
fowl quacked melodiously from out the 
sheltered retreats along its banks. The 
only metal in the bridge was contained in 
the nails and few braces that held the 
long anaconda-like structure of plank and 
pile together. This is what the once 
noble Platte has come to. Much of its 
degradation it owes to the drainage of it- 
self and tributaries by the irrigation 
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canals. The ditches and laterals are 
fast furrowing the Dry West and are 
doing for Nebraska and Colorado what 
they have done for Utah. 

Few towns can equal Kearney in its 
spirit of progressiveness. It has _ its 
banks, solid business blocks, its churches 
and schools. Enterprising gun and 
wheel clubs flourish luxuriantly. Wheel- 
men are so thick that it is almost neces- 
sary to have viaducts for pedestrians. 
The boys there are good judges of the 
wheel, too. Palmer tires are extensively 
used, as are also the various tire medi- 
cines. 

Rain rather marred the pleasure of 
my stay in this beautiful town, but I had, 
nevertheless, the pleasure of meeting 
Sports AFIELD’s many friends and of 
making many new ones. The boys 
there remember Editor King, and hope 
that he will again wander out that way. 
The gun club does fine work, both at the 
trap and in the field, though they do 
have to go some way from home in order 
to find good shooting. It is always a 
pleasure to the club to entertain visiting 
sportsmen, and such well-known men as 
W. K. Ayers, A. C. Lambert, P. Getz, T. 
G. Mallalieu, H. S. Bell and T. E. Stou- 
fer are ready to do the honors. 

On my way to Lexington I had an 
opportunity to visit the Reform School. 
It stands high up on a prominent hill 
and overlooks the beautiful Valley of the 
Platte. Onward, past farms, over well- 
filled irrigation ditches, past prosperous 
ranches, over prairie roads, good, bad 
and-indifferent—on through Lexington, 
Cozad, Gothenberg, riding sometimes in 
rain, sometimes in the fine September 
sunshine; on up the Valley of the Platte, 
till darkness overtook me near the site 
of old Fort McPherson. It was here 
that “ Buffalo Bill” made his début as a 
scout. In farmer Warnock’s little sod 
house I enjoyed a. delightful night’s rest, 
but awoke to the realization that it was 
raining. By the time breakfast was over 
it had ceased, and the roads, being of a 
gravel composition, soon dried enough to 
allow me to run into North Platte— 
twenty miles distant. 
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North Platte can boast the most ener- 
getic gun club in the state of Nebraska. 
It is composed largely of railroad men, 
as the town is essentially a railroad town. 
The Union Pacific shops are located 
there, and they add vim and vigor to the 
business. The club numbers about forty 
members, the greater portion of them 
being readers of Sports AFIELD each 
month. President Barnum is an ideal 
sportsman and a large hearted, brainy 
man. Nothing would do but the repre- 
sentative of this magazine must, while 
there, make Mr. Barnum’s home head- 
quarters. My stay was made most de- 
lightful by the kind attentions of this tal- 
ented couple and their fine trio of chil- 
dren. 

A duck hunt was one of the enjoyable 
features of my stay, in company with 
Mr. Barnum and two of the most droll 
characters in North Platte— Messrs. 
Dillon and Herrod. Birds were wild, 
and few and far between, but enough 
were obtained for a good mess. The 
feature of the day was the dinner, a gen- 
eral mix-up of three baskets and sundry 
plums, melons and apples, obtained le- 
gitimately and otherwise. Dillon is a 
giant, and his continued threats of what 
he would do to that lunch when twelve 
o’clock came kept us in jolly good 
spirits. Some members of the party 
being provided with bottles, the chance 
offered to keep some jolly good spirits 
in us. Among the best known of the 
gun club are Messrs. Barnum, Park, 
Graves, Dillon, Herrod, Jim Hall, Judge 
Neville, T. Lynch, Tom O'Neal and a 
number of other blue rock shooters and 
accurate field shots. During the time 
of my visit the members were busy work- 
ing up the program of the Irrigation 
Fair, which is now a matter of history. 
Four wheel clubs make this town their 
home—the North -Platte Club, the Mar- 
ried Ladies’ Club, the Young Married 
Ladies’ Club, and the Girls’ Club. This 
shows the spirit abroad in the town. I 
found Sports AFIELD so welcome here 
that it was with regret that I moved on. 

Owing to the rainy spell that had set 
in I was glad to avail myself of the op- 
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portunity of a night ride to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, on an engine. It is indeed 
an exciting sensation, tearing along 
through the darkness that hangs like a 
pall over the track; leaning far out of 
the cab window, in vain efforts to pierce 
the gloom that the head-light does but 
faintly illumine; listening to the “chug, 
chug,” ofthe machinery beneath your feet ; 
and wondering and how it would seem 
to have (almost wishing for) a head-on 
collision; fascinated by the rapid motion 
of the driving rod, tillitall seems a dream. 

At Sidney while the train stopped for 
some hours, I had an opportunity of 
meeting Mr. C. G. Peterson. There is no 
gunclub at Sidney, but Mr. Peterson goes 
a long way towards filling the place of 
one. The writer went duck hunting 
with Mr. Peterson, and any duck that got 
up before that gentleman could be 
counted as a dead bird. 

There I also met another wheelman, 
Clark by name, on his way from his 
home in Iowa to San Francisco. We 


arranged to meet in Cheyenne and com- 
plete the trip together. 


Again on the 
road—though this time in the caboose 
—Cheyenne was reached at last, in the 
early morning. Too sleepy to seek a 
hotel I remained stretched out on the 
cushioned seat, where I had thrown my- 
self, and tried to sleep, while all the 
engineers in Christendom, it seemed, 
played football with that car. Finally 
they were surfeited, and I slept in peace 
till breakfast time. 

Wandering out, with little to do but 
eat breakfast, I waited for Clark to ap- 
pear on the scene. Soon he came in, on 
a freight train, and we bade adieu to the 
Wyoming capital and started out for 
Denver—one hundred and eight miles 
distant. The wheeling was bad. It was 
up hill and down, sand all the way, to 
Greeley, Colorado. 

We reached there at night, tired and 
cross, and when the proprietor of the 
Union House doubled us up in a chicken 
coop of a room and paid us no civilities 
whatever, our ire increased. When he 
charged us palace car rates next morning 
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we were boiling hot and helpless. Let 
me say to brother wheelmen that it pays 
to make your hotel selections carefully. 

The roads from Greeley to Denver 
are good, and thereby hangs a tale. Un- 
til the occurrence of the incident which 
I am about to relate Clark thought he 
could ride. He had the aspirations of a 
circuit chaser. Now all that is changed, 
and Clark is working out the intricacies 
of a “get off the earth” puzzle in his 
desire to hide himself. 

It happened this way. We were 
pedalling down a sort of lane two or three 
miles long. To the right lay a grain 
field, on the left a large stretch of pasture 
land. Fences ran along the edge of 
either field—the inevitable barb wire 
fence. 

Out in the pasture a herd of cattle were 
feeding. We noticed that one of their 
number, a shaggy, tough-looking bull, 
left the herd and came towards the fence. 
Feeling pretty secure we determined to 
have some fun with His Highness, Sir 
Taurus. With this idea in mind we 
slowed down and, as he came alongside, 
began to make noises and wave our arms 
wildly about our heads, allowing our 
coat-tails to blow out in the heavy wind 
we were going against, and running our 
wheels close in towards the fence. 

All this annoyed him mightily, and he 
ran along bellowing and growing more 
angry every minute. Clark was leading 
by a few yards and the bull kept up even 
with him, attracted no doubt by the 
gaudy sweater he wore. Suddenly these 
two came abreast of a sag in the fence. 
The bull made a dive at it, and was half 
way over before Clark realized what was 
coming. Luckily the bull had no eyes 
for me, but was giving all his attention 
to Clark. With hasty kicks Clark in- 
creased his speed, the maddened bovine 
close behind. It was a bit up-hill and 
the road was sandy. The bey was work- 
ing like grim death, and seemed for a 
time to be pulling away, but it was too 
much for him. 
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The writer had kept along behind at 
a very proper distance and now saw that 
something must be done. There was 
only one line of action open—to take a 
shot at Sir Taurus. The bulky beast 
covered Clark so there was no danger to 
him. My Smith & Wesson spoke. The 
angry swish of his tail and the sudden 
turning round of the buil told of the 
success of the operation. He stood there 
for a moment, a hundred yards away, in 
such a menacing position that I dis- 
mounted. Suddenly, like a shot from a 
cannon, he came at me. The tables were 
turned. Clark was disappearing, and the 
bull was becoming a startling factor in 
my career. Making a wild dash for the 
fence I threw my wheel over and crawled 
between the wires in scant time. I felt 
the hot breath of the mad creature on 
my leg and my foot was struck by his 
horn. Collecting my scattered belongings 
I walked out towards the centre of the 
field, hoping that the old devil-haunted 
fellow would move off. After sullenly 
pawing the ground for a few moments, 


he did slowly retire down the road along 
which he had come. 

I found Clark some two or three miles 
beyond, calming his nerves at a wayside 
inn with something a deal stronger than 


water. If you want to see Clark fighting 
mad, ask him how he enjoyed that five 
yard handicap with the bull. 
Norman N. SPEAR. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


( To be continued.) 


The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 
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The Tastes of Bicycle Thieves. 


The United Bicyclists Protective Asso- 
ciation has posted in Denver an offer of 
$25.00 reward for the recovery of any of 
the 86 wheels described in a list given 
on the same bill. The conditions of the 
offer also require the arrest and convic- 
tion of the thief in any case, and unless 
the informant happens to have a portable 
and double-quick action justice’s court 
along he is hardly apt to touch the glit- 
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tering prize. It is curious, however, to 
note that of the 86 wheels in the list 
there are but 9 made in ’94, 2 ’93s, and 
that all the others are ’95s or ’96s. The 
favorites seem to have been Columbias, 
and after that come Ramblers, Stearns, 
Sterlings, Victors, and after these a scat- 
tering selection of various makers. These 
wheels have all been stolen in Denver 
and Colorado Springs, and represent 
about 3 per cent of all the wheels insured 
by the company advertising. Evidently 
the insured are getting their money’s 
worth. 


SE ——— 


The Beautiful Scorcher. 


She rode along the road 
In a costume a la mode 
And threw a gleam of sunshine on the bike 
As she gripped the handle bar 
And she beat the trolley car, 
And her golden hair was hanging down her back. 
— Boston Courier. 


BICYCLE ADVERTISING. 


T. W. Crosby, advertisiug manager of 
the Monarch Cycle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, contributes the following interest- 
ing article to Profitable Advertising: 

More money ‘has been spent in this 
country during the past twelve months 
in advertising bicycles than any other 
article of manufacture, and yet out of the 
several hundred bicycle makers there are 
less than a score who could properly be 
classed as “‘general advertisers.” Fur- 
ther, notwithstanding the overwhelming 
demand for bicycles both this season and 
last, the “general advertisers” have done 
and are doing the bulk of the business, 
and, with one or two exceptions, they 
have not found it neccessary to resort to 
the cutting of prices. This is only nat- 
ural, for people will not pay $100 for the 
indifferent product of some unknown 
manufacturer. 

The hundreds who rushed into the 
bicycle business this season without any 
experience, and the non-advertisers among 
the older manufacturers, are the ones who 
are disposing of their bicycles at any price 
they can get regardless of list, and the 
writer will stake his reputation as a pro- 
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phet that these same manufacturers will 
have “bicycles to burn” before the sea- 
son is over. 

The above statements are not mere 
words, but in the main are solid facts. 
The natural deduction for the unfortunate 
manufacturer, if he wishes to avoid a 
repetition of this deplorable state of affairs, 
is to advertise. By this is not meant the 
desultory spending of a few hundred dol- 
lars during the season, but the laying 
aside of an appropriation for advertising 
that is consistent with his standing and 
condition. Most important of all is the 
selection of the man who will buy the 
space and attend to his advertising. An 
-experiencedand capable advertising mana- 
ger will produce better results than will an 
inferior one with double the appropriation 
at his disposal. In this instance, as in 
many others, the best and highest priced 
talent is the cheapest in the end. 

The competition next year among the 
bicycle manufacturers will be most keen 
as the demand is even now practically 
supplied, and before the present season 


is over there will be a surfeit of bicycles 
stored away for the next season’s trade. 
Under these circumstances there must of 
necessity be more advertising than ever, 
which will also have to be better and 


more carefully looked after. Next year 
‘a demand will have to be created, and 
many a bicycle manufacturer will find it 
not so easy sailing as heretofore. Bicycle 
advertising is only in its infancy and the 
coming season will see more of it, and, as 
necessity is the mother of invention, it will 
maturally be much better. 
iclandeaiblesen tices 
The King of Pills is Beecham’s—BEECHAM’S 
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In an interview with a Bearings repre- 
‘sentative, Col. Pope, just back from 
Europe, said: “I am more firmly con- 
vinced than ever, after my visit, that there 
are a number of firms in this country 
turning out better, wheels than are pro- 
duced in England or on the continent. 
The tubing used in some American wheels 
has eight times the endurance of tubing 
made on the other side. It is my opin- 
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ion that only the best wheels can be mar- 
keted with a satisfactory profit on the 
other side, as the people have learned by 
experience that it does not pay to buy 
poorly constructed wheels. One Ameri- 
can firm is now trying to unload its wheels 
on the English market at $30, but its 
efforts have met with poor success. I 
think the foreign business will ultimately 
settle down between a few old houses 
which have made a name and a reputation 
for honest goods at one price.” He says 
the foreigners do not stick to their list 
prices, and corroborates what Mr. Cole- 
man says about the prejudice against 
wood rims dying out in England. When 
asked about the chainless safety which the 
Pope Co. is said to have on its list for next 
season, the Colonel smiled, but did not 
deny the story. 
: SAREE” es 
How is This? 
We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any case of 


Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, Ohio. 


We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheeney for 
the past 15 years and believe him perfectly honorable in 
all business transactions and financially able to carry out 
any obligations made by his firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 
Wa.pine, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 


Price 75c. per pottle. Sold by all druggists. Testimonials 
free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
SS 
CALIFORNIA. 
If you are going there 


by all means enquire about the Burlington Route Person- 
ally Conducted Excursions to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, which leave Chicago every Wednesday with a 
Pullman Palace Tourist Car through to destination. 
The Route is via Denver, the Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(Scenic Line) and Salt Lake City. The cars are fitted 
with carpets, upholstered seats, mattresses, pillows, blank- 
ets, bed linen, berth curtains, toilet rooms, heat and light, 
and, in fact, all the conveniences of a standard Pullman 
palace car; they lack only some of the expensive finish 
of the Pullmans run on the limited express trains, while 
the cost per berth is only about one-third of the price. 
Write for full particulars to T. A. Grady, Excursion 
Manager C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 Clark Street, Chicago, NL 
ae a 
She Will That. 
There was & young lady named Julia, 
Who os. My d dear boy, I won’t fulia; 
you sure, 


Porn my love’s sweet and pure. 
I'll marry you, dear, and I'll rulia.” 
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Youne Brace: “Ah,I would like to cross that field. 
Do you think—ah—that cow would hurt me ?’’ 


FarMER: “ Did you ever hear of a cow hurting acalf?”’ 





CycLinc is becoming a mania in quaint 
little Japan. Except in Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama the roads are terribly rough and 
full of roots and this rather detracts from 
the sport. The national costume prevents 
the Japanese women from learning to 
ride, but they look longingly from their 
windows at the English women riding in 
the gardens of the legation. An original 
way in Japan in learning to ride is to 
fasten on the handle-bars horizontally a 
long bambo pole, which projects on either 
side. A coolie takes hold of the pole on 
either side and the fair beginner is able to 
maintain her balance easily. 





“Unique in periodical literature.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle, 
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We will send you a “Tomlinson” shot-gun 
cleaner ($1.00), a grand success, having brass wire 
pads to do the work and used by all shooters, and 
a ‘* Powers” rod ($1.50), an elegant brass rod in 
three pieces with a screen driver and oiler in 
handle, postpaid for $2.00. You will have a com- 
bination on which there is nothing to wear out. 
When you write mention gauge. Address— 


C. Tomlinson, 


108 Beacon St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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—PRICES :—— 
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$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
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tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 
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Moccasins and 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 
PERSONAL MENTION. 


One of the crack shots of Nebraska, G. W. Berlin 
of Wymore, who was compelled to give up parti- 
cipation in trap-shooting contests a few years ago 
by reason of injury to his eyesight, is still very 
successful in the field, and is rarely beaten in 
prairie chicken or duck shooting. 


* 
% * 


Judge S. H. Greene, of Portland, Oregon, is a 
good representative of a class of genuine sportsmen 
on the Pacific coast. He is, moreover, a fine 
descriptive writer— occupying a niche in the 
sportsmen’s literature of Oregon, similar to that 
filled by ‘‘ Podgers’’ in California. 


* 
* * 


W. D. Tomlin, the well-known angler and ang- 
ling writer, of Duluth, Minn., has done effective 
work in the cause of fish and game protection 
during the past decade. Mr. Tomlin is a vigorous 
as well as graphic writer—widely appreciated by 
the many readers of Sports AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


B. F. Goodell, of Appleton, Wis., one of the 
founders of the old-time Puckaway Club, is among 
the best-known and most popular of sportsmen in 
the Badger State. The organization was one of 
the first of its kind in Wisconsin, and has long since 
passed out of existence—but Goodell’s fondness 
for field sports is undiminished. 

* * * 

J. N. Wass, of Beresford, S. Dakota, is a prac- 
tical advocate of real game protection out in the 
‘‘Land of the Dacotahs’’—a region where the 
exponert of the protective creed is unpopular and 
suffers loss of time, money and business in enforc- 
ing the laws. Such men as he are heroes in a 


good cause. 
* ia * 


Florida field sports and fishing are held in 
deservedly high estimation by devotees of out-door 
recreation. The fame of the ‘‘ Land of Flowers’’ 
as a field for shooting and fishing has been devel- 
oped largely through the books and literary arti- 
cles of Dr. C. J. Kenworthy (‘‘ Al Fresco’’), J. 
Mortimer Murphy, F. A. Ober (‘‘ Fred Beverly ’’) 
and Dr. J. A. Henshall. 


* 
* * 


Col. W. T. Dennis, of Richmond, Ind., has been 
affectionately termed ‘‘the grand old man”’ of 
the angling brotherhobd down in Hoosierdom. 
Although an octogenarian he still wields the rod 
and the pen with good results. He has been State 
Fish Commissioner, and has held other positions 
of responsibility. His name is Dennis—But he’s 
all right! 
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Frank M. Bissinger, special deputy game war- 
den at Green Bay, Wis., is an official whose ener- 
getic work has caused the game and fish laws to 
be generally respected in that section of country. 
He reports much trouble and confusion, however, 
along the border line between Wisconsin and 
Michigan, on account of lack of uniformity in the 


game laws of those States. 


* 
* * 


Gen. Joseph T. Torrence, one of the most popular 
sportsmen in Chicago, died at his home, 88 Belle- 
vue Place, Saturday, Oct. 30. Gen. Torrence was 
@ thorough all-round sportsman—fond of well- 
bred dogs and horses, a keen lover of field sports, 
and a devoted yachtsman. He was moreover a 
public-spirited man of affairs, a liberal promoter 
of necessary improvements, and Chicago is deeply 
indebted to his generosity and foresight for vari- 
ous sanitary advantages which he advocated and 
aided in establishing. 

* * 

There is no more popular sportsman in the State 
of Wisconsin than Lieut. J.0. Greene, U.S.A.—now 
stationed at Appleton as Military Instructor for 
Lawrence University. Mr. Greene’s regiment is 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry (Col. A. S. Burt, com- 
manding) which, at Fort Randall, South Dakota, 
had Sitting Bull under guard, prior to his removal 
to Standing Rock agency. The lieutenant is an 
enthusiastic wing-shot and his eyes were full of 
pleasant memories as he discoursed to the writer 
about the wonderful wild-fowl sport erstwhile 
enjoyed at Fort Sisseton, Fort Shaw and other 
points. Referring to his company, which was of 
African make-up, Mr. Green paid a neat compli- 
ment to the negro soldier. ‘‘He has a sobriety, 
faithfulness and a love for military law that all of 
us would do well to emulate. While we were on 
duty at the railroad round-house at Missoula 
during the great railroad strike of ’94 my men 
had every opportunity to get all the free liquor 
they might care for; but we didn’t have a single 
case of unfitness for duty during all that time. 
Better still, there was not even a single man repri- 
manded. Yet some of the boys were on their feet 
for thirty hours at a stretch. One morning I was 
sent eastward on a Northern Pacific train with a 
small detail. A few miles out from Missoula a 
quantity of dynamite was exploded under our 
train, wrecking the engine (but not badly). I 
had stationed two men on the engine—one on each 
side—and, hearing the noise, I ran forward— 
meeting Engineer Bob Rogers whosaid: ‘‘Those 
niggers were each blown about six feet in the air 
—And, say, lieutenant, I’m blamed if each of 
’em didn’t fire twice before they came down!” 
Aside from his deep liking for purely military 
matters, Greene is by nature a winsome man and 
takes a live interest in the movement (now a very 
much alive one, too) for the general introduction 


of the study of the Spanish language in our West- 
ern schools. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


The sportsmen of the Pacific coast have good 
reason to take pride in the rise and progress of 
that ably edited journal, Field Sports, of San 
Francisco. In the way of illustrations and live 
news it is abreast of the times, and richly deserves 
the generous patronage it receives. 


* 
* * 


‘*Haunts of Wild Game”’ is the title of Isaac 
McLellan’s latest volume of poems, edited and 
published by Chas. Barker Bradford, New York. 
The book embraces the poems on field sports 
and fishing written by the venerable poet-sports- 
man since the publication of his “ Poems of the Rod 
and Gun,” in 1886. A selection from the new 
volume appears in this issue of SPoRTS AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


A new edition of Theodore Roosevelt’s admirable 
work, ‘‘ Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,’’ has 
been recently published by the Century Co., New 
York. Mr. Roosevelt is a practical and pleasant 
writer, with an inborn enthusiasm for field sports 
—especially the wild sports of the West—and he 
has the happy faculty of rousing the keen interest 
of his readers. The book is handsomely illus- 
trated from original drawings by Frederic Rem- 
ington, and is an appropriate companion volume 
to place alongside Roosevelt’s ‘‘ Hunting Trips of 
# Ranchman.”’ 

* ” * 

A new edition of ‘‘Nuttall’s Handbook of 
Birds,’ in two volumes, has just been issued by 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. This popular work 
on ornithology, by Thomas Nuttall, has long been 
recognized as an authority, and the revised edition, 
with annotations by Montague Chamberlain, will 
meet the popular demand. The work consists of 
one volume on Land Birds, and one volume on 
Game and Water Birds. The illustrations are 


profuse and of excellent quality. Two colored 

frontispieces, twenty elegant colored plates, and 

one hundred and seventy-two beautifully engraved 

figures, make the work attractive from an artistic 

point of view, and for reference it is almost an 

indispensable adjunct of the sportsman’s library. 
* x * 

Some things may be classed as necessities and 
others as luxuries in every well-appointed club 
room and sportsman’s library. Frost’s magnifi- 
cent series of ‘‘Shooting Pictures’’—consisting of 
six parts, large folio, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York—forms an artistic luxury 
and at the same time a necessity in any up-to-date 
shooting lodge—even though it be ‘‘in some vast 
wilderness.’’ The series, accompanied by suitable 
descriptive matter, depicts to the life the follow- 
ing game scenes—in colors which do credit to the 
great artists’ originals: Rail Shooting, Bay Snipe, 
Ruffed Grouse, Summer Woodcock, English Snipe, 
Prairie Chickens, Ducks from a Battery, Ducks 
from a Blind, Rabbit Shooting, Quail—A Dead 
Stand, Autumn Woodcock, and Quail Shooting. 


* 
* * 


Caspar Whitney, the well-known editor of the 
Amateur Sport department in Harper’s Weekly, 
has prepared a practical and entertaining work 
descriptive of his recent tour of adventure to the 
barren grounds of Canada. The book is entitled 
‘*On Snowshoes to the Barren Grounds ;’’ and the 
volume is published by Harper Bros., New York. 
In addition to a spirited narration of the incidents 
and adventures of the trip, Mr. Whitney devotes 
a liberal portion of the work to game and shooting 
of that far-off region. The wood bison, the musk 
ox, barren ground caribou, and bear, are described 
at length—with the methods of hunting. The 
book contains 324 pages, and is embellished with 
114 appropriate illustrations. . 
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Like the Sword of Excalibur the Fowler Truss Frame 
flashes from the Magic Mere, a signal of Strength 
and Victory---the one distinctive feature 
of high-grade cycle construction. 


Too bad you all couldn’t be on Fowlers this year and enjoy the pleasure 
of a perfect mount. Fowler success in ’96 is becoming a matter of history. 
A sure thing is always a success. 


Send for our illustrated pamphlet ‘“U. §. officers’ report on the Truss Frame Fowler.” 


FOWLER CYCLE MF’G CO., Factory, Chicago. 
BRANCHES: New York, Boston, Providence, Washington, London, England. 





In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.” 





SPORTS AFIELD. 








~The Victorious... 


“Gladiator” 


A committee of nine mechanical engineers employed by the 
Edward P. Allis Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., the most skillful 
manufacturers of engines and machinery in the world, after 
examining and testing 36 different makes of high-grade bicycles, 
pronounced the 


*““GLADIATOR” the most scientifically 
constructed easy running and highly fin- 
we 7 ished bicycle in existence. 
Upon their judgment a large order for . 
was placed, for the use of the members Gladiator 
and employes of that company. Bicycles 


No test so severe and thorough as this has ever been made. Prospective buyers can 
be guided with safety by this decision. The ‘‘Gladiator’’ is truly a 


Wheel of Perfection.” 
GLADIATOR CYCLE WORKS, 109 to 115 W. Fourteenth Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 





VERY FAST, oO ——_ COMPARED WITH 
QUIET, and a F a Bans THE HARTFORD, 
POWERFUL = : ee ~—sCNO OTHER MACHINE 


MANIFOLDER, _—40m a — 2 3 IS UP{TO DATE 


«THE HARTFORD, NO. 2.” (HIGH SPEED MODEL. 


Automatic Switch, compound ribbon feed; Automatic platen lift; 


Alignment cannot be affected by wear. Automatic lever locks 


As $50.00 cash should buy any typewriter made, we charge no more than that. 
One of our late Model Machines is owned by Sports Afield. 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO., Hartford, Conn. 





HERE 
HERE AND THERE. 


A special catalogue and circular ‘detailing the latest 
triumphs in fire-arms” is announced for free distribution 
by the J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co,, P. O. Box 5680, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 

wi *'s 

The amateur photographer who wishes to have his 
order for appliances filled promptly and satisfactorily 
will not go astray in patronizing the Chicago Photo Stock 
Co., 38 East Randolph st., Chicago. 


* 
* * 


Many interesting articles and communications of inter- 
est to sportsmen are published in the Baker Gun Quar- 
terly. The journal will be sent free of charge to any 
address by the Baker Gun and Forging Co., Batavia, N.Y. 


* 
* * 


Moose-hide moccasins—of the style and quality made 
by Metz & Schloerb, Oshkosh, Wis.—add greatly to the 
comfort and success of the deer-hunter who is abroad in 
the land these November days. Illustrated circular and 
price-list will be sent to any address upon request. 


* 
* * 


Without assuming that the sportsman’s dog ‘“‘ can eat 
no fat,’’ it is certainly safer and better to give Spratt’s— 
not of the old nursery school, but the modern, up-to-date 
dog cakes of that name. This dog food has received the 
highest endorsement of practical breeders in all sections 
of the country. 

x * % 

Malt coffee is not generally used or appreciated in the 
United States, though it is gradually coming into use in 
various localities. In an entertaining little book entitled 
** Coffee: Its Use and Abuse,”’ the dangers of coffee drink- 
ing are out!ined, and the nutritive value of malt coffee 
is clearly set forth. The pamphlet may be obtained free 
‘on application to Wm. Rohr Sons’ Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 


* 
* * 


Referring to the little photo entitled ‘* Persecution” 
{appearing elsewhere in this issue] S. D. Barnes remarks: 
“It is a little out of the perpendicular—our amateur pho- 
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tographer friend not being able to get his focussing. ma- 
chinery jast right. For your private information will say 
that the ‘other fellow’—he with the gun—is none other 
than Librarian Kephart of the Mercantile Library at 
St. Louis.” 
x * x 

Elsewhere will be found the advertisement of Mannoc- 
itin, the famous rust preventive manufactured by the 
sportsman’s friend Mr. O. Goetze ef 116 Broad Street, 
New York City. The writer knows of many lake, stream 
and sea-coast gunners who place implicit reliance on this 
time-tried specific. ‘“‘This Mannoc.,” said one husky 
marsh shooter in our hearing, ‘sticks. Them other 
greases and gun oils all rubs off.” Aside from the sports- 
man interest, many leading manufacturers and moulders 
use Mannocitin in large quantities, as it is a great air 
resister—doing its work against the heaviest rains and 
fogs. Send in your name for a descriptive pamphlet. 

“"%* 
TO OUR AGRICULTURAL FRIENDS. 


The profits of farming depend largely upon the good 
judgment of the farmer in utilizing the resources and 
products of his land to the best advantage. The dairy is 
a most important adjunct of a well-regulated farm. “How 
to Fill the Milk Can”’ is the title of an instructive pamph- 
let, issued by the Smalley Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
This hand-book treats of feeding stock in the most 
profitable manner, and devotes special attention to the 
importance of the silo on the farm and the intelligent 
feeding of ensilage. The Smalley Mfg. Co. are doing a 
good work in their effort to advance the interests of the 
farmer, the stock raiser and dairyman. Their pamphlets 
are a source of valuable information and should be read 
by everyone interested in the subject. No. 1 describes 
the modern round silo and how to build it; No. 2 is a 
treatise on “Corn Hay,” the new fodder product and 
how to make it. All of these pamphlets are sent free to 
anyone, together with catalogues of the Smalley Family 
of Feed Savers, consisting of the most practical Ensilage 
and Fodder Cutters, Corn Shredders, Feed Mills, Ear 
Corn Grinders and Root Cutters. Each of these machines 
is a labor-saver and a profit maker, and they are being 
more widely used every day in every section. 




















ELECTION DAY.—“*WHO’S WON?’ 
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Amateur Photographers 


will find it to their interests to patronize the 


Chicago Photo Stock Go. 


38 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
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We sell EVERYTHING used in making 
Photographs, fill orders promptly, and have 
well-posted and intelligent salesmen to wait on 
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Dale Creek Bridge, near Sherman, Wyoming. 
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Spiral Gears 
Eleven Sizes 
SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE 


WM. H. TALBOT 
NEVADA, MO. 


LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 


Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 


Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 
WILLIAM LYMAN, 
Middlefield, Conn. 





Published Monthly at $1.00 Per Year, 
is devoted to the interesrs of all lovers of the Gun, 
Rod and Dog. Each issue is handsomely illus- 
trated, and contains interesting, instructive and 
practical articles on Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Canoeing, Natural History, Fish Culture, Rifle 
and Trap Shooting and the Dog. It tells how, 
where and when to hunt, fish and camp out. 
Gives descriptive and illustrative accounts of 
hunting and fishing trips. Practical hunting and 
fishing information. Its pages are filled with arti- 
cles on all subjects of interest to sportsmen. 

The Amateur Sportsman is one of the best mediums 


through which dealers in a ae 's supplies can adver- 
tise their goods. Advertis rates on application. 


SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN COPY. 
THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, 
29 Park Place, - NEW YORK. 





CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER tells us that 
the year 1896 will be known in history 
as the great bicycle year. It is true that 
women, heretofore, here and there, have 
been trying the machines in an apologetic, 
shamefaced sort of way, but in this year 
they have boldly come to the front as 
riders, challenging male competition, and 
making a fashion of that which before 
was an eccentricity. 


Pacific Field 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED 
TO THE INTERESTS OF 
- CYCLISTS. . 


Gives all the news of the Great West. Largest circulation 
on the Pacific Slope. 


Send for it. Too busy to send samples and price too low. 


S. H. LAVERTY, Publisher, 


Los Angeles, California. 











50 CENTS 
A YEAR 





Are you interested in 


Photography ? 
Then send 35 cents for sample copy of 
Ghe Photographie Gimes 
A Monthly Magazine devoted to the interests of Scien- 
= er BS OB m 50 te 100 illustrations in each 


issue. GRAPHIC TIMES PUSBLISH- 
ING ASS’N, 62 East Eleventh Street, New York City. 
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> > Just hon dem bells ss 
Tig Sweet | dc declare 
“New Departures; "Thats the kind} 
And deys ringing everywhere. 





dend for Catalogue 
TheNew DEPARTURE BELL @ 


Bristot-Conn: 





Send or a free sample copy of 


*®GAMELAND,*® 
the monthly echo from the woods, the 
waters, the mountains and the fields. 
It is practi-al and authentic, Yearly 
subscription, to any address, ONE 
DOLLAR. Three tr:al numbers, twenty-five cents. 
GAMELAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
277 Broadway, - ~ New York, N. ¥ 
4&@-Or remit $2.00 to Sports Afield Pub. Co., Pontiac 
Bldg., Chicago, and we will send you both Sports Afield 
and GAMELAND for an entire year. 


The Americal Kitchen Magazine, 


“ Practical and Educational: the 
Leading Household 
Monthly.” 


Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln and Miss Anna Barrows, Editors 
“Just what the progressive woman needs.” 
—The Free Methodist, Chicago. 
ine for every up-to-date home-maker 
housekeeper.” —Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald. 
How to Save Money!! 


This magus = > how to ae i pare delicious and 
wholesome food at a an is now paid for 
what is unpalatable La, - fnacaritions. “The su 
contained in ilps ad number are worth more 
price of & year’s subscription.” 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Three Months Free. 


All new aaa received before Jan. Ist, 1897, 
will begin with October, 1896, and end with Dec., 1897. 
Price $1.00 a year. Published by 


The Home Scientific Publishing Co., 
548 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES. 


F° R SALE—IRISH SETTER PUPPIES, BY CHAM- 
on Kildare ag Trish setter dog of America 
and sire of Queen Vic, champion Irish setter bitch of 
Ament) = fee $25. Also English setter and Chesa- 
ps of the finest strains. Send for catalogue 

containing f pliotos of colehcetes ate stud se 
4—tf K GROV. oodus, Conn. 








“Scenie Cine of the World.” 


SALT LAKE CITY 


En Route to and 
from the Pacific Coast. 


THE POPULAR LINE TO 


Leadville, — 
Glenwood Springs, 
Aspen and 
Grand Junction. 

THE MOST DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Trinidad, Santa Fe and New Mexico Points 


Reaching all the principal towns and mining 
camps in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. 


The Tourist’s Favorite Line 
TO ALL MOUNTAIN RESORTS. 


All trains equipped with the Pullman 
Palace and Tourist Sleeping Cars. 








ed. elegantly illustrated descriptive books free of cost, 


Rs Jeffery, A. S, Hughes, S. K. Hooper, 
Pres’t and Gen’l Mgr. Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 





FOR GOOD 


Shooting 


and BEST 


Fishing .. per 


COUNTRY. 
in the Mississippi ie to- mess is ae 


MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME Is very abundant and has 


been shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from S’*. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail 
through var service, the famous hunting an 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 
Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 
Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 
Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 
Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
—————= Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive anc 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
» to Company’s Agents, or 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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SCOTTS MONTE CARLO, 


LATEST AUTOMATIC EJECTOR HAMMERLESS. 


Also WESTLEY RICHARDS, GREENER, PURDY, LANG, COLT, L.C. SMITH, and others. We have 
these with ordinary style stock, or with special stock as shown by cut. 


OTHER 





GUNS 
TAKEN 
IN 
TRADE. 


FIG 154. 





SCOTT HAMMERLESS GUNS FROM $100.00 UP. 


Rae At the Monte Carlo 1895 Meeting for the International Pigeon 
Shooting the SCOTT GUN took no less than ELEVEN of the 
principal prizes! which speaks volumes as toits reputation and praise. 


Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. 


4@Also send 10 cents 


in stamps for our New, Finely Illustrated Catalogue of Fishing Rods and Tackle. 


We Make a Specialty of Fine SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS. 


Soft and pliable as kid; impervious to cold or wet; 


best thing made for driving or riding as well as hunting 


Price for best quality, fine tan color, $18.00. Other grades, $12.00, $10.00 AL. less. 


Wm.Read &Sons 


107 Washington St., 


Established in 1826. 


GENERA 
SPORTSMEN'S 
OUTFITTERS. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





THE OSPREY 


is now a FACT! and in the future it 
will be a FACTOR in Ornithological 
work. As a Monthly Journal of Birds 
it has no peer. All that is asked is your 
inspection. The best ornithologists write 
and subscribe. None should do without 
it. The price of subscription will surprise 
you. SPECIAL: For the next 30 days a 
free copy will be sent for the asking. 
Edited by Walter A. Johnson and Dr. 
A. C. Murchison. Office of publication: 


217 Main St., Galesburg, Ills, 


‘“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 


Best and Neatest Oil Canin the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates supply of oil exactly. Highest 
award, World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


\% size. 


Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


. STAR N OILER See Second to none but the “Perfect. " 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
bodies many im- 
provements. 

Price 15 cents 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N. Y 
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The Sportsmen’s Review 
is the 


GIAN’T 


or ace Sportsmen’s Papers 


Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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We have been in business long 
2nough for you to know that we make 


THE BAKER 











IS SAFE. 


first class reliable guns. Buy direct 
from the factory. Full terms free. 
BAKER GUN & FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N.Y. 
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Two New U. M. C. Shells. 


UW. -MHC_68 ACME (Maroon color.) Takes the 
W7-G: ER e¥-Telel a place of the Walsrode shell 


"(Which is now obsolete) and is constracted 
especially for dense nitro powders. Same 
lengths, gauges and prices as Walsrode. 


HIGH BAS J, (Salmon color) 


f This shell has 
PAPER SHELL the same primer and is of the same quality 

HIGH BASE as the well-known Nitro shell and is adapted 
-_ SSS —— to medium charges of dense nitro powders. 
Sold empty only. Both of these shells have a high base and reduced powder chamber which prevents 
unnecessary wadding and lessens cost of loading. The peculiar shape of the base is adapted to the 
thorough combustion of dense nitro powders. Send for descriptive list of all U. M. C. shells and 


ammunition. FOR SALE BY DEALERS. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Oo. 


“Gis-3i5 Broadway. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. “?**sts'sis ‘ianicet se. 











mping=« Yachting 
«REQUISITES Us 


Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
= = = we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
7 fact that we are large contractors to the War De 

ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. 

We also make a specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats-complete 
with Sails, Rigging, Blocks, Oars and Marine Hardware of the. most.modern design. 

We solicit your orders; large or small, and will quote-prices uponapplication. Send 8 cents in 
stamps for our illustrated Tent and Marine Catalogues—two handsomely illustrated books. 


« ESTABLISHED 1840 . 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 


202 to 208 South Water St., : — CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Howard & Nichols Mfg. Co, ene k, New re 


DO YOU SHOOT? 
IF SO YOU SHOULD 
KNOW OF THE WON- 
DERFUL IMPROVE- 
MENTS MADE IN THE 
- - » FAMOUS... 
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claimed was impossible. 
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STEVENS’ RIFLES have done 
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STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


274 to 280 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Schoverling, Daly& Gales, 802 Broadway, New York |; 
Pacific Cost t Branch: 314 Post St., San Francisco’; 
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“nadress E. S. RICE, Gen. Ag't. °° 3 22, Nabashas 
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